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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 


Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist. plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1, 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 


‘Fawcett of Roston 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 





4 HARNESS 6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 


Quick Folding — Sturdy HAN DLO OM 
Ideal for School and Home WE AVING 


_— PURRINGTON LOOMS 


at hla FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


Looms for the handicapped DEPT. A 
Folding looms 
Jack looms 129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Draw looms Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 








You will find 
answers to 
your weaving 


problems in 
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P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. 


#3 BLEACH SLUB LINEN An extra heavy slub linen for texture 
400 yards per 8 oz. tube. Price $1.00 per tube. Shipping Wat. 10 oz. 


6/1 LINEN WEFT A good slub yarn for use where texture is desired 
450 yards per tube. Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. 


GREY , 45 per tube 
BLEACH . .60 per tube 


10/1 LINEN WEFT For use with 20/2 warp for a balanced weave 
or with a finer warp for weft face fabrics. 750 yards per tube. Shipping 
Wot: 5 oz. per tube. 


GREY ... .65 per tube 
CREAM —* .70 per tube 
BLEACH .. .75 per tube 
COLORS .95 per tube 


Colors: Dk. Brown, Lt. Blue, Dk. Blue, Yellow, Gold, Lt. Green, Dk. 
Green, Red, Rose, Black, Lavender, Nickel, Peach, Pink, Chartreuse. 


20/1 LINEN WEFT Use with a 40/2 warp yarn for a balanced weave 
or with heavier warp for a warp faced fabric. 1500 yards per tube. 
Shipping Wg}: 5 oz. per tube. 


GREY . 55 per tube 
CREAM .65 per tube 
BLEACH .70 per tube 


COLORS (see COLOR CHART) . 1.00 per tube 


10/2 LINEN FLOSS A lovely soft 2 ply weft yarn which with care 
may be used as a warp 375 yards per tube. Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per 
tube. 


CREAM .80 per tube 
BLEACH .85 per tube 
COLORS {see COLOR CHART) 1.10 per tube 


10/5 LINEN WARP An ideal rug warp or as weft and warp in 
textured place mats, draperies or upholstery. 150 yards per tube. 
Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. 


CREAM .80 per tube 
BLEACH .90 per tube 
COLORS 1.00 per tube 
BLACK—DK. BLUE—RED—DK. GREEN—70068—70012 
—70119 


Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Fawcett, Ine. 


HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


WEAVE 


WITH LINEN 
Order by mail 


20/1 SUPER LINEN WARP A fine high quality single linen warp 
for the weaving of fine fabrics or a weft face fabric. 1500 yards per 
tube. Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. 


GREY ‘ ... .80 per tube 
BOILED 1.00 per tube 
BLEACH 1.15 per tube 


20/2 LINEN WARP A good strong 2 ply warp for any fabric. 750 
yards per tube. Shipping Wot: 5 oz. per tube. 
CREAM e .....1.10 per tube 
BLEACH 1.25 per tube 
COLORS (see COLOR CHART) 1.50 per tube 


40/2 LINEN WARP A fine 2 ply linen warp equal in size to a 20/2 
cotton. 1500 yards per tube. Shipping Wat: 5 oz. per tube. 


CREAM 1.35 per tube 
BLEACH 1.40 per tube 
COLORS (see COLOR CHART) 1.65 per tube 


LINEN WARPS 
Yds. per tube Each 


20/3 Cream Linen Warp 500 1.25 
20/6 Cream Linen Warp 250 1.25 
30/2 Boiled Linen Warp - 1125 1.40 
30/2 Bleach Linen Warp 1125 1.60 
30/3 Bleach Linen Warp 750 1.60 
40/3 Oyster Linen Warp 1000 1.50 
40/3 Bleach Linen Warp . 1000 1.65 
50/2 Bleach Linen Warp . 1875 1.80 
50/3 Oyster Linen Warp . 1250 1.65 
50/3 Bleach Linen Warp 1250 1.80 
60/2 Oyster Linen Warp 1500 1.75 


LINEN RATINE A beautiful novelty yarn. 500 yards per tube of 4 oz. 
Shipping Wot: 5 oz. 


WHITE 1.25 per tube 
COLORS ..... 1.50 per tube 


Colors available (see COLOR CHART)—70012—70067 
70063—70038—70152 
COLOR CHART 
70118 Golden Brown 70068 Spanish Yellow 70180 Old Glory 


70119 Brown 70069 Orange 70056 Lilac 
70012 Forget-me-not-blue 70062 Méintleaf 70017 Rose Pink 
70209 Oriental Blue 70063 Emerald 70038 Honeydew 
70087 Royal Blue 70064 Hunter 70152 Nickel 


70067 Jasmine BLACK 7000! BLEACH 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS and their Agents offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS, & BALDWINS SCOTCH 
WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY WARPED SPOOLS of both 


LINEN and COTTON, 
All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving. 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN WINDERS 


and all necessary equipment for the handweaver. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 
SPRING 1960 


will cover the significant developments 
in handweaving and the increasing 
importance of the handweaver since the 


first issue of this magazine in 


SPRING 1950 
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COVER. This is the third in a series 
of cover designs which symbolize the 
basic types of weaves. 


Designed by Robert Foster. 
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NOVELTY YARNS 


Ilundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 

* 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Perle Cotton. 


Mercerized 


. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
on 4 lb. tubes. 


22 colors 


e 
2/20 Weaving Worsted 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


35 Beautiful 


Orders & inquiries 


promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 









YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 









Write for 
our catalogue and 
agents list. 


It contains 
everything you need 
to fit on 

your loom. 


Riluss () 
Leclerc 








IN STOCK 
Looms of Il 
models from 2 to 


harnesses. 7 widths. 





4 different 
warping systems 


Bobbin winders 
Spool racks, Benches 
Tension Boxes, Shuttles 


L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. @. canapa Heddles, Reeds, etc. 





different 
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The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 





Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket. Rhode Island 





Connecticut 
Exhibition 


The Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men now has its second traveling ex- 
hibition available. It consists of 36 
articles, including handwoven textiles, 
rugs, printed textiles, enamels, jewel- 
ry, metal and wood objects. They are 
packed in a convenient traveling case 
which, when set up, provides an at- 
tractive and convenient installation. 

Weaving includes: table cover and 
apron, Martha P. Davenport; up- 
holstery, Dorothy Kaestner ; 
Keltie ; 
towel, Mrs. R. Lawrence; gray stole, 
Margreta Ohberg; evening bag, Lois 
Shaw ; and a rug, Ben Cashman. 

The only cost of the exhibition is 
the transportation from and return to 
West Hartford, Connecticut. For in- 
formation write Miss Helen Hazel- 
ton, 67 Newport Avenue, West Hart- 


stole, Agatha 


ford. 


white 
weave 


Members of the Society have had a 


busy year with participation in the 
Danbury Fair, the Guilford Craft 
Fair which was attended by some 25,- 


4 





000 persons, the Society’s thirteenth 
annual Craft Fair at G. Fox & Co. in 
Hartford, the Christmas Art Bazaar 





at the Silvermine Guild of Artists and 
three design workshops. The annual 
Prestige Show will be held in April. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


We hope that everyone studying color saw, or will see 
before the end of January, the extraordinary exhibition 
of Japanese robes and screens at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, declared to be the most spectacular show 
ever presented there. These Japanese robes from the 15th 
to the 19th centuries display color “subtle, intricate and 
withal unendingly gorgeous,” in luxurious fabrics em- 
broidered, printed or tie-dyed. Rich theatrical robes are 
shown in a theatre setting, and others in a garden scene. 
More can be gained from a visit to these wonderful ex- 
amples of subtle color harmonies and dramatic color con- 
trasts than from many a lecture and book on color theory. 


The exhibitions of Japanese robes and Glass 1959 at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, together with the pres- 
entation of the great Croome Court tapestry room to the 
public may provide, according to a note in the Metropoli- 
tan’s November Bulletin, a clue to the answer to the 
eternal question of “What is Art?” Paintings and draw- 
ings in the Metropolitan’s collections now amount to 
hardly more than 10 per cent of all the items in the 
Museum’s central catalogue. The major exhibitions this 
last fall, it is pointed out, “assume that an art-seeking 
public will find aesthetic value in things created primarily 
or ostensibly for utilitarian purposes.” An article on the 
Croome Court tapestries will appear in a future issue of 
this magazine. In the meantime, go and see the famous 
room, and on the way look at the priceless tapestries in 
the Metropolitan’s world-famous collection. 


a 


Less talk of art and more emphasis on sound crafts- 
manship would, we believe, be of benefit at the present 
development of handcraft in this country. While it is true, 
as Mrs. Albers noted, that craftsmen may be potential 
artists, their first objective should be achievement of 
sound craftsmanship—knowledge of materials, methods 
of working those materials and exploration of their pos- 
sibilities for use. Experimentation is fine, but we feel that 
too often experiments are displayed in public which rep- 
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resent nothing but a straining for effect and make no con- 
tribution to the craftsmen’s progress. The fact that some- 
thing is experimental does not automatically make it 
worthwhile or worthy to be shown in an exhibition. 


Remember all that advice given handweavers recently 
about inventing new designs for skirts, getting away from 
stripes that just went round and ’round. Well, in Berg- 
dorf Goodman’s window the other day was an evening 
dress in white handwoven silk with, you’ve guessed it, a 
peasant skirt with the stripes going ‘round and ‘round. 
Handweavers, whether they will or no, influence the 
market in a variety of ways. 


Questions constantly come up around this office con- 
cerning the weavers’ market. Putting it all too briefly— 
the weaver who sells successfully must either be ahead of, 
or behind, the commercial market. If he weaves decora- 
tive fabrics, the demand is for something which cannot 
be found in commercial sources of supply ; the same holds 
true for fashion fabrics. As for being behind the market, 
there are always people who want something which has 
almost disappeared from the market, such as very heavy 
suitings. The general trend is more and more toward 
lighter weights. But some people still want heavier ma- 
terial. Customers do not always want new ideas. The 
steadiest market may come to the weaver who has set 
his own particular stamp of style on some product for 
which he has a consistent demand. 


The next issue of Handweaver & Craftsman, Spring 
1960, will mark the tenth anniversary of this publication. 
A great many important developments in handweaving 
have occurred during that period, of which we are happy 
to have been a part. 
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Highland Weavers 
in Asia 
By DAVID P. HATCH 


High on the Yunnan plateau and along the great ridges 
that run vertically from Tibet through northern Burma, 
and from the western frontier into the steaming Assam 
jungles there are countless multitudes of handweavers, 
creating textiles of fantastic richness and variety. 

The weavers are all women. Indeed, the definition of 
woman includes not only bearing children but weaving. 
A girl unable to weave is regarded with scorn and would 
be unlikely ever to find a man to marry. A good weaver 
is unsung-—it is expected, but a bad one is ridiculed and 
from earliest childhood the talent is encouraged. Tiny 
5-year old hands work on slender looms, with a warp 
the width of a ribbon, making their first attempts at inlay 
techniques on a plain cotton base. And finally, at 90, 
sightless and lame, the highland weaver is still to be found 


daily, ginning or spinning or weaving “just one more 


sling bag or wrap-around skirt.” (Picture 1.) 

Now the old system is fast changing—the Big War 
and Burmese, Indian, and Chinese governments’ changes 
have radically altered a beautiful balance. Still, high in 
the isolated mountains and deep in the jungles the women 
make all the clothes for the family and the men recipro- 
cate by plaiting floors, walls, ceilings, fences, and utensils 
of bamboo. 

The highlanders have resolved the dilemma of tradi- 
tion versus originality with typical Oriental non-dualistic 
attitudes. The kinds of things they do are so appealing 
and the methods and equipment so fascinating that they 
are worth explaining a little. Although every skirt in a 


: 




















Reading down. Picture 11. Loom with harnesses lifted 
by the weaver’s toes. Picture 7. 
finite warp. Picture 1. 


Weaver at work on a 
Highland weaver spinning. 


particular clan of a particular tribe can be identified by 
the use of certain materials, or colors or shape, or fringe, 
every skirt is unique. The women have infinite freedom 
of pattern within the discipline of a certain width of band. 
They can concentrate inlay in a small area, grade it, 
cover the entire skirt or vary the color of individual shots 
unendingly while maintaining the over-all color. 

Most highlanders, in contrast to the lowland Siamese, 
Burmese, and neighboring countries pride themselves 
enormously on the fineness of their work, the detail and 
delicacy. This is accounted for by using tough, fine, 
single-ply yarns and excellent control of tension in beat 
ing threads into place. Spinning threads out of hemp and 


Picture 2. Primitive frame loom. 
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flax is declining but the whorls are as active as ever. It 
is a shock to see women everywhere—along jungle paths, 
on mountain slopes, and in villages—calmly unspinning 
European yarns to single-ply threads before warping in 
order to get ultra slender weft filaments. 

European yarns, largely British, are the commonest in 
the highlands. These are brought into the native bazaars 
by the Indian merchants but local wild and hybrid cottons 


? 


Picture 3. An utterly fantastic loom used by a tribe 
in the high foothills of the Himalayas. 


are used as well as flax in quantity. Commercial wool is 
prevalent and rayon for decorative inlay but never as the 
base material. 

Every kind of manually operated loom ever dreamt of 
seems to be in use from primitive frame looms ( Picture 
2) through back strap looms with foot operated harnesses 
to upright counterbalanced looms with automatic fly 
shuttles propelled by the action of the beater. 

Some of the strange composite loom types may repre- 
sent a worthwhile hybrid for the contemporary weaver. 
For example, one of the looms to be found up along the 
Yunnan border and extending across the high Chinese 
plateau land to the Salween valley, is half upright such 
as is well-known to handweavers and_ half 
backstrap like the very primitive stick looms in all ele- 
mentary cultures. The warp rolls around a beam tied in 
the weaver’s lap but passes through a reed, regular count- 
erbalanced harnesses, and common string heddles. Then 
it goes, not to a warp beam but to a post in the ground 
where it is tied. The remaining warp is chained and is 
let out and retied as needed. This part could be different- 
ly arranged very handily but because the warp is tied to 


western 


Picture 4. Typical sling bag, woven of silk, this one 
in orange with lining in gray and black. 
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the weaver’s waist, the tension can be superbly controlled 
by leaning slightly forward or backward. Instead of fight- 
ing narrow difficult sheds with complicated multiple- 
peddle twill weaves and lace patterns on multiple har- 
nesses the tribal weavers are able to get sheds consistant- 
ly a foot wide if they feel like it! A good wide shed is 
preferred for pickup and heavy laid-in weaves. 

An utterly fantastic loom is one used by a tribe high 
up in the foothills of the Himalayas. It has warp and 
cloth beams which do not turn, two counterbalanced har- 
nesses, string heddles, treadles (no lams), and an up- 
right frame (Picture 3). But the treadles are not fixed 
at the fulcrum. They are tied only to the harness and the 
roller beam counterbalancing the two harnesses is not 
attached to the loom but is free to move along the con- 
necting beams joining the front and rear corner posts. 
The reed is also free to move along the warp, since it is 
nowhere fixed to the loom. The result is that the weaver 
only initially sits in front of the loom, then moves along- 
side the warp as the web progresses. The reed, treadles, 
harnesses, roller, all slide along from one end of the loom 
to the other. This naturally is effective only for narrow 
warps. 

From the point of view of adaptation for us it would 
be most useful in summer or day camps or a school 
project where a minimum of carpentry and fitting of 
parts is desired. Ordinary parts of a loom, such as reeds 
and harnesses, can be used. Since nothing is attached to 
anything else except the corner posts, the loom can be 
assembled in a few minutes which is its principal ad- 
vantage. They are consistently put up, corner posts and 








all. in North Burma, Tibet, and China in 5 or 10 minutes 
by the semi-nomadic tribeswomen whose invention they 
are. They can be used easily for stoles, seamed skirt 
yardage, and the longer, but simple, warps. 

Over along the Thai-Burma border the Shans (same 
root as Siam) who are a feudal people have long used 
the medieval European type upright with a little improve- 
ment of their own. That is a connecting rod from the 
beater (which is an overhead swinging type) to the long 
side timbers connecting the front and back of their huge 
looms. Their idea would serve on any typical contem- 
porary loom. The purpose of the connecting rods is to 
keep the reed absolutely horizontal (flat against the weft) 
throughout the weaving. The wider the reed, the more 
likely it is for some diagonal slant to appear especially 
with beginners. This rod is attached by a little pin in a 
socket on the beater and on the loom frame. It has a 
movable elbow joint in the center to allow for the beater 
swing. 

Perhaps the most advantageous invention of all is on 
the loom now used by most silk weavers in Burma. Be- 
cause the sett is so fine and the weaving normally pro- 
gresses so slowly, a special kind of fly shuttle operation 
has come into use on the otherwise ordinary foot- and 
hand-operated looms. Weavers in the United States with 
the pull-cord type of fly shuttle such as is used in 
Sweden should be especially interested. The Burmese 
loom is rigged with an eccentric arm attached to each 
end of a single-box fly shuttle beater. A strap goes from 
the arm to a toggle stick just in front of the weaver 
which is fulerumed in the center of the loom. This stick 
transfers the movement of the arm on one side to that 
on the other side of the beater so that as the shuttle 
goes back and forth, an opposite position of parts is 
established in the other shuttle box. The shuttle as it 
comes into the box pushes a small sliding unit in such 
a way as to cock the eccentric arm on the beater auto- 
matically as with the pull-cord fly shuttles. The difference 
is that in moving the beater away from the weaver, since 
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SHED STICK 
FIG.3 (SWORD) 


Fig. 1. Cross for warp on endless warp type loom. 
Fig. 2. Cross for finite warp. Fig. 3. Each heddle rod 
creates two possible sheds. 
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Reading down. Picture 5. Warping for the backstrap 
loom. Picture 8. Showing notched stick used for thread 
spacing on looms without reeds. Picture 6. Part of warp- 
ing process for backstrap loom. 


the slide in the beater and the toggle stick in front of 
the weaver are connected by cords to the same arm, the 
movement instantly ejects the shuttle. Pulling the beater 
toward the web to slide the shot into place, doesn’t affect 
the cords which are slack during this part of the cycle 
but the shuttle itself has cocked the arm on the opposite 
side. The next movement of the beater away throws the 
shuttle back again. The shed is changed while the beater 
is pulled forward tight against the weft. Therefore, an 
operation ordinarily requiring both hands is unified and 
speeded up greatly. Very regular and exceptionally high 
speed weaving is done in this way. 

Another highly interesting loom used in the flat 
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usually done with 16 heddle rods. Below. Picture 10. A 
pick-up weave which is a Burmese favorite. 

malaria-ridden lowlands is the endless warp type. This 
kind of loom is used for weaving sling bags and purses. 
he interesting thing about this loom is that not more 
than six inches of the warp ever remains unwoven, except 
by intent for fringes and the like. Instead of a large 
amount of decorative warp going to waste in the harness- 
es and in knots it is almost entirely utilized. Actually, 
the complete warp, including the six inches left for the 
final shed, can be woven with stick shuttles and finally 
a needle in the last couple of inches as is done in Central 
America and elsewhere. That is the principal advantage 
of this loom. When the loom is set up, the warp is never 
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cut and the cross is made as in Fig. 1 rather than as 
in Fig. 2 for the finite warps. 

The bags woven by this method are cut so as to use 
the fractional unwoven part as a fringe on the bag. This 
bag (Picture 4) style is common in Northwestern India, 
South Tibet, Burma, Southeastern China, Siam, Malaya 
and generally in Southeastern Asia—perhaps the most 
common piece of hand-woven gear in Asia. 

Warping for the finite and endless warp on the back- 
strap loom is done on the ground over sticks driven into 
the ground. The warp thus is oriented vertically and 
when the desired number of threads for the width of 
material is counted out, the sticks are lifted up and be- 
come the actual members of the loom. One clever de- 
velopment is illustrated in Picture 5. For a finite warp 
(to be rolled up on beam), a reed can be used, still 
without cutting the warp, by pulling the doubled ends 
of thread through the reed, with a hook to which a string 
is attached. The string holds the threads on the weaver’s 
side until the operation is complete. Then the stick on 
the far side of the reed (around which the warp threads 
were wrapped) is placed on the near side of the reed 
in the space occupied by the string. Presto, the reed is 
sleyed 2 per dent (Pictures 6 and 7). 





Most warping is direct onto sticks which become the 
loom but warps are also prepared on the same kind of 
stick as in Mexico and elsewhere in Central and South 
America. This is used by some tribes and not others, 
though the sundry tribes know how the others weave. 

The warping stick seems to be faster but is useful only 
for relatively shorter things; the direct method is used 
by tribes whose dress length (laterally, since they wear 
wrap around skirts) or turbans are exceptionally long. 
The warp stick produces a warp three times its length 
conveniently, hence three times an arm span. 

Picture 8 illustrates the kind of notched stick used for 
thread spacing on the looms without reeds. It is far easier 
to make than the typical western raddle with nails. 

Multiple harness arrangements are common in Burma 
and its jungle frontiers. The system used is known 
throughout the world’s elemental cultures and it has 
features which can easily be adapted to common western 
looms. Leno is easily done the way these jungle dwellers 
do it and incredibly complex 60-harness brocade patterns 
are worked out on looms consisting at the least of only 
sticks and at the best no more than an ordinary upright 
handloom. 

Fig. 3 shows how every heddle rod creates two possi- 
ble sheds, hence a 30 heddle rod loom yields 60 thread 
orientations. 

For these simple looms heddles are made by spi- 
ralling a string down around a desired warp thread and 
up over the heddle rod. To make a leno shed, the string 
crosses under a warp thread then up around the ad- 
jacent thread. When not in use, a group of 15 to 30 
pattern heddle rods is pushed back on the loom and tied 
together. The length of the heddle loop is the depth of 
the possible shed. There is theoretically no limit to the 
number of “harnesses” you can add this way since they 
don’t interfere with each other. These heddle rods can 
be added in front of regular harnesses and behind the 
beater for special pattern effects. A rod with hooks in 
it is used to hold a heddle rod up while the pattern is 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Let us take an honest look at our 
weaving. It is a thrill to weave your 
first piece of cloth. At first it is poorly 
woven from lack of knowledge and 
lack of practice, then gradually comes 
the time when you can produce a piece 
that is well woven, with good selvages 
and an even beat. 

But has cloth any special virtue be- 
cause it is handwoven? Certainly you 
have had the pleasure of weaving it 
and this makes it attractive to you 
and, if well woven, attractive to others. 
But what if it is poorly woven—the 
type of weaving that is summed up 
in the phrase “Well, that doesn’t mat- 
ter, they will know it is handwoven.” 
Would you, if you were making a 
suit and put the right sleeve in the 
left armhole, then say that it doesn’t 
matter, it will look handmade ? 

Many times I have been asked to 
judge the weaving for an exhibition. 
Often a judge is asked to check on a 
paper whether a piece is poor, good 
or excellent under such headings as 
the following: weaving, suitability of 
material for intended use, design and 
color. Under the weaving heading one 
usually considers whether the cloth 
is well woven, whether the beat is 
even, and the selvages good. I think 
it would help many weavers to look 
at their work, not with their own lov- 
ing eyes, but with the eyes of a 
stranger and judge their work accord- 
ing to these standards. 

Another thing to consider when 
weaving is the use of yarns suitable 
for the intended purpose of your cloth. 
It seems obvious that something that 
will need to be washed often should 
be woven of threads that will stand 
up after repeated washings and colors 
that are fast. If it is something to be 
worn it must not be harsh and scratchy 
and should not be made of thread that 
will not wear well. For wearing ap- 
parel it would also be well to use 
thread that will wrinkle as little as 
possible. For a suit you should choose 
yarn that will not stretch out of shape 
and not become “elbow sprung.” 

You should also consider the num- 
ber of threads to the inch. Are the 
threads so loosely set for suit material 
that they will catch and not wear well ? 
Are the threads set so closely for a 
piece of drapery material that it is 
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By CLAIRE FREEMAN 


stiff and will not drape? 

All this seems obvious and it ts 
obvious in any piece of material ex- 
cept the one lovingly woven by you. 

Under design you look not only for 
a pleasant design, but something 
showing that the weaver has given 
enough thought to his work and ex- 
perimented enough so that the work 
shows some slight originality and is 
not set and woven with the same 
threads exactly like something some- 
one else has done. When designing a 
piece of cloth, some people have an 
instinctive sense of what makes a good 
design, others are unsure of them- 
selves. 

A successful piece of cloth should 
be thought out from the start, before 
the warp is made. Your warp plays 
an important part in your cloth. Do 
you want it rough or smooth, shiny or 
dull, or a mixture? Will you create a 
design with thick and thin threads or 
a spaced denting? What are you try- 
ing to say with your cloth? Do you 
wish cloth that is predominantly mat 
but has little highlights of shiny 
thread? Now is the time to design 
your cloth as a whole. Let me urge 
you to make samples, try out your 
ideas, make changes, and see if you 
like them better. Do not rely on some- 
thing someone else has woven. You 
have seen it, others also have seen it. 
The results of your experiments may 
not be startling to you or others, but 
they are your own and a new frontier 
for you. If it were possible to design 
good cloth without making samples, 
commercial firms would not bother to 
employ people who do nothing but 
weave samples and more samples be- 
fore a design is chosen. 

In the course of most weavers’ work 
they plan to have stripes, either in 
their warp or in their weft. If you 
have stripes of equal size, equally dis- 
tant, the design is as monotonous as 
railroad ties and fails to hold your 
interest because the mind records the 
stripes and goes on to other things. 
If you have at intervals a larger or 
smaller space between the stripes or 
a different shape or texture you have 
created a pattern. When two or more 
shapes are put together proportions 
are established, either good or bad. 
This is called the Law of Relation- 


One Weaver’s Viewpoint 


ships. 

There are standard proportions, 
tried and true basic laws of design. 
The Greeks used them and nearly 
everything they made shows the use 
of good spacing. They used the 3:5 
ratio considered by them the Golden 
Mean or the Golden Section. This 
ratio when expanded gives 3, 5, 8, 
13, 21 etc. where the final term is the 
sum of the two preceding terms and 
gives a continued proportion of 3:5. 
This helps when you have a space to 
divide into- two or more equal parts. 
This division is of course only a guide 
and not something to follow slavishly. 
The static ratio of 2:3 will also give a 
good static relationship. 

Try holding an odd assortment of 
different width strips of paper in your 
hand and throwing them at your cloth. 
Your chance of having a pleasing pat- 
tern is small. 

Stripes may have equal width. This 
kind of repetition is monotonous un- 
less a difference of color or texture 
is introduced. All stripes may be dif- 
ferent but unless this is well handled 
the result may be inharmonious and 
confusing. Another way to handle 
this is to have one stripe a constant 
size alternating with stripes which 
vary in width. If you use odd numbers 
for the varying proportions of your 
stripes it is more satisfying than even 
numbers. For example, three stripes 
are usually more pleasing than two or 
four. Three stripes grouped with two 
more pleasing 
than two stripes with two spaces or a 
grouping of two and four. This use of 
odd numbers for proportions can fol- 
low the mathematical progression of 
1, 3, 5, 7 etc., not that you need to 
use them all at the same time. Stripes 


spaces between are 


repeated can form a rhythmic move- 
ment, an easy path along which the 
eye can travel. Plain weave with plain 
thread has no movement—tt is a rest- 
ing place for the eye. When you weave 
in stripes or a design your eye will 
travel, following the stripe or design 
and this creates the illusion of move- 
ment—rhythmic, or distracting and 
restless. If you 
colored paper so that it has rounded 
mountains and valleys you will have a 


ripple a piece of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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London Bookshop 


A Favorite Haunt of Weavers 
By DORIS CLEMENT 





Miss Drummond in her London bookshop. 


ln the heart of London’s Blooms- 
bury and almost under the shadow of 
that great citadel of world culture the 
British Little 
Street. The name is meaningful be- 
cause it ts little only two blocks long 
and forever dwarfed by its big brother, 
Great Russell Street, one block north. 
The area abounds in bookshops both 
new and second hand. If one is keen 
and perceptive he will discover about 
midway along the street on the north 
side a narrow and unimposing stair- 


Museum, lies Russell 


way. If the searcher is a craftsman, a 


Winter 1960 


weaver, or an artist he will be many 
times rewarded for ascending that 
stairway because one flight up is the 
shop of Miss K. R. Drummond, book- 
seller, one-time weaver, bookbinder 
and world traveler. 

Miss Drummond's premises present 
a medley of art objects, curios, pic- 
tures, maps, but mostly books and 
those from all the world, 22 
countries to be exact. Practically all 
deal with arts and crafts. How did she 
get started with all this 
is simple once you have heard the 


over 


The answer 


story of her eventful life. Her father 
was a Scottish physician stationed on 
the island of Ceylon. Here she was 
born and lived for eleven years, re- 
turning to Scotland for formal school- 
ing and professional training at the 
Edinburgh College of Art. Later she 
journeyed to London and entered the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts to 
major in Bookbindery, Jewelry 
making, and finally Weaving. The last 
subject must have been her favorite 
for she commenced weaving profes- 
sionally and eventually owned a studio 
that kept four girls busy. She returned 
summers to the Central School for 
Spinning and Dyeing, courses which 
were added to the curriculum after she 
had finished. 

World War II brought an end to 
the studio and so changed the way of 
England’s economic life that her 
career was switched from weaving to 
bookbinding all through the lean days 
of recovery. On the side she sold a few 
books. This Little Russell 
Street and the friends who gave her 
the bindery work had to rent her some 
space to house the books for selling. 
Soon the book-selling pushed the 
hook-binding the background. 
She was forced into more spacious 
quarters next door at No. 21 where 
now 


was in 


into 


come and written 
orders from all corners of the earth, 


each with a particular art bias. 


customers 


Her personal prejudice still favors 
weaving books but a quick survey of 
the Drummond indicates a 
generous love for all art subjects, as 
well as gardening, cookery and herbs. 
Her holidays are spent not in sight- 
seeing but in quest of rare volumes 
on all these subjects in foreign coun- 
tries. In each case she makes as many 
contacts as time permits with the 
craftsmen and weavers of those areas. 

Her varied background has also led 
her into public life. Since 1926 she has 
served as a part time inspector of 
craft work for the British Ministry of 
Education, a job which takes her to 
Teacher Training Colleges to advise 
on syllabus and equipment as well as 
quality of student work. At Oxford 
University she shares honors with the 
Art Examiners for School Certificate 
Examinations. 


shelves 


Thus has her rich 
background served her well, and I 
doubt if ever a weaver from the States 
could leave London without spending 
a day, maybe several, in her shop and 
in her memorable companionship. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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‘Tarascan 


Lace 
By EVELYN JENKINS 


Dear Sue, 

Thank you for your newsy letter 
about your Christmas activities. How 
nice that you received a 2-harness 
table loom. I hope you will get as 
much pleasure from yours as I do 
from mine. I have a pet theory that 
every hobby weaver should have at 
least one small table loom, no matter 
how many floor looms she has. Ad- 
mittedly slow, they are inexpensive, 
easy to set up, quiet, and so portable 
they can go anywhere. I once told 
a weaver that I was sorry that he had 
invested in a 2-harness loom “because 
there was practically nothing one 
could do on it.” I have spent all the 
years since then eating my words, 
and though I specialize in the 2-har- 
ness weaves, I still have only scraped 
the surface of all the things that can 
be done on two plain weave sheds. 
When I send entries to exhibitions, 
the pieces the judges like best are 
usually the weaver-controlled pieces 





Illustration I, Weaver-controlled 
lace on plain weave by Mrs. Jenkins. 
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Peet } 


Illustration II. Tablecloth by Gladys Smith, an adaptation of an ancient 


Chinese design. 


done on plain weave. (Illustration 
) 

You asked what I meant by Ta- 
rascan lace, and how to do it. If you 
were here I could tell you about it 
and show you how in a short time. 
It is hard (and lengthy) to explain 
on paper, but I'll try. The weave 
gets its name from the fact that it is 
being made on primitive looms by 
Tarascan Indians in Southwest Mex- 
ico. These people are very clever 
with their hands and it is quite pos- 
sible that they figured it out them- 
selves or developed it from the basic 
twists that they learned from Pe- 
ruvian textiles. Or it may be, as 
Dorothea Hulse suggests, that they 
copied fabrics brought over to Mexi- 
co by the Spaniards. (That’s the way 
I did my first piece, by analyzing a 


sample made by Mrs. Asher Templin 
shown in a traveling exhibit. Since 
then I have had help from many gen- 
erous weavers, each contributing 
something to what I have learned by 
experimentation ). 

To go back to the Spaniards,— 
we do not know for sure where they 
got their fabrics. Egyptians also are 
said to have made such a lace cen- 
turies ago. I’ve often wondered if 
this could be the kind of work men- 
tioned in the Bible as “fine, twined 
linen.” There is a bit of concrete 
evidence that this technique was done 
before the time of Christ. In Wei- 
bel’s book, Two Thousand Years of 
Textiles, are pictures of fragments 
of silk material made in China about 
100 B.C. Gladys Smith of Vallejo, 
California, analyzed these pictures 
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Illustration IIIT. Frame for first attempt at weaving Tarascan lace. 


and found the method used was ex- 
actly like that used to produce Ta- 
rascan lace, but the work was much 
finer. With 50/2 linen set at 40 per 
inch, she wove an exquisite table- 
cloth, using this ancient design. 
Gladys is a real expert in this field 
and has woven many award winning 
pieces. (Illustration IT) 

There is not much in print about 
but here some 
references that you may be able to 
find in your public or guild Library, 
that shed some light on the subject. 
You will find that 


exactly agree as to terms, symbols, 


Tarascan lace, are 


no two authors 
or methods, but this you are probably 


already used to, for it is true of most 
weaving instructions. 


Allen, H. L. Mexican Lace The 
Weaver Vol. II No. 3, July ’37, P. 4 
Allen, H. L. American and Euro- 


pean Handweaving Revised, p. 20 


Winter 1960 


Atwater, Mary M. Shuttle Craft 
300k of American 
Revised, p. 325 


Handweaving 


Brooks, Marguerite Mexican Lace 
in Two Harness Techniques, series 
2, card 5 

Frey, Berta 
Rosepath, p. 9 

Gallinger, Osma C. Mexican Lace 
Stitch, Creative Crafts Leaflet +760 

Handweaver & Craftsman Spring 
'55 p. 4. Winter °56-’57, p. 19. 

House, Florence Notes on Weav- 
ing Techniques, p. 20 
Margaret 
Introduction to 
(available 


Seven Projects in 


Newman, Monograph 
Tarascan Lace 
the author, 1001 
East Druid Road, Clearwater, Flori- 
da, $1.00) 

Weibel, A. Two Thousand Years 
of Textiles, illustrations 42, 43 

To minimize the confusion of the 
disagreement in the use of terms, I'll 


from 


give you my definitions, most of 
them based on those in Tidball’s 
Weaver's Word Finder. 

Lace—A fine fabric composed of 
threads interwoven into a patterned 
net. True lace does not utilize a ten- 
sioned warp and separate weft. 
Warp and weft are interchangeable 
at will. (Tarascan lace comes closer 
than most handloom weaves to fit- 
ting this description, especially as 
done on the primitive looms of Mex- 
ico, but still would more properly be 
called a lace weave). 

Leno—a general term for any type 
of weaving, in which two or more 
warp threads are twisted together, 
the twist being held by a shot or pick 
of weft, to produce a very open fab- 
ric. Two methods are common for 
twisting by hand. Threads from the 
lower part of the shed may be pulled 
to the right if the first thread on the 
right is up. If the first thread on the 
right is down, the lower threads must 
be pulled to the left. We will use the 
first method. 

Mexican Lace—This term is often 
used to apply to any of the leno 
twists used by the Tarascan Indians, 
especially when they are done sel- 
vage to selvage, rather than being 
combined to produce patterns. 

Mexican Singles—A special 1 over 
1 (1/1) twist, often used selvage to 
selvage for borders and always used 
for the pattern 
lace. 


areas in Tarascan 
A method of us- 
twists and Mexican 
Singles, used by the Tarascan In- 
dians of Mexico to make a very dis- 
tinctive patterned open work fabric. 


Tarascan Lace 
ing split 2/2 


This lace weave can be done on al- 
most any loom, from the most primi- 
tive to the most elaborate multiple- 
harness, on any threading that will 
produce plain weave. 
illustration III is a 
frame for holding the warp, with a 
rod at the top to open one shed, 
string loops to open the other, and 
a moveable bar at the bottom to com- 


Shown in 


pensate for take-up. When Elsie 
Gubser of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was in 
Mexico last summer, she was able 


to watch a weaver in a little town on 
the Uruapan highway, who used a 
back-strap or waist loom, made from 
a few sticks held together by warp. 
Elsie says, “The shed was made with 
a bamboo stick for one opening and 
string heddles on a stick for the oth- 
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er shed, the warp tension controlled 
by the body of the weaver, who sat in 
a small room with very little light, 
weaving lace to be made into blouses. 
Her fingers flew across the web and 
she seemed not even to be counting. 
She had no pattern except in her 
head.” It will be a long time, if ever, 
before I am that expert. Beginners 
in this technique should have very 
definite patterns, plenty of light, and 
“make haste slowly.” It is a little 
more tricky than the 2-harness 
weaves you have done before, so I 
strongly advise practice on a coarse, 
wide-set warp before attempting any- 
thing fine. 

You will think you have gone back 
to kindergarten when you see that I 
suggest using sticks as in Illustra- 
tion III, instead of thread, for your 
very first trials, because they make 
the characteristics of the different 
twists easier to see and mistakes eas- 
ier to take out. Once you really un- 
derstand the way the twists fit to- 
gether and how they should look, 
it will be easier to avoid mistakes and 
even very fine work will not be too 
hard on your eyes. Since you are a 
beginner at this kind of weaving, I'll 
make my instructions very detailed. 
Experienced weavers could weave 
directly from Diagram I. Refer often 
to both Diagram I and Illustration 
IIT and follow directions very close- 
ly until you understand why each 
step is required. 

Tarascan lace is almost always 
done on a one-color warp with weft 
of the same, but it will make the 
twists clearer if we work with two 
colors. Make a 32 thread warp (16 
dark, 16 light) about two yards long, 
of coarse cotton, such as 3/2 or car- 
pet warp single sleyed in your 12- 
dent reed. Start with the first thread 
on the right a dark one, alternating 
dark and light, ending with a light 
on the left side. All dark threads will 
be on one tabby shed, all light on the 
other. The number of ends for this 
weave should be divisible by 4 and 
single or double sleyed (never triple 
or more unless you are an expert). 
Mexican weavers do not, as far as 
I know, ever write down their pat- 
terns, and none of the sources men- 
tioned except Newman’s monograph 
show any diagrammatic way of writ- 
ing these patterns. Those who have 
worked with this technique have de- 
veloped their own. We will use 


i4 


Newman’s method, except for two 
little changes, which I think will 
make the directions easier to remem- 
ber. 


SX XXXXXXSA Row 25 
re prey 23 
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---------------- A Row 1 


Diagram 1. 


The meaning of the symbols in 

Diagram I is as follows: 

A = shed with the DARK threads 
up, always the pick-up shed, 
woven R to L. 

B = shed with the LIGHT threads 


up, always woven plain, L to 


R. 
— = plain tabby weave 
X = 2/2 (2 over 2) double twists, 


used for background Illustra- 
tions I and II, each twist us- 
ing 4 warps. 

S = a plain leno 1/1 twist, which 
begins and ends every other 
row, when making lace weave 
selvage to selvage. This causes 
the 2/2 twists in one row to 
split the 2/2 twists in the pre- 
vious row. (See Background 
I and II in Illustration IIT). 

O = an OPENING 2/1 twist, 
which causes the following 
1/1 twists to make a rather 
dense area, used for pattern. 

I = The special 1/1 twist just 
mentioned. The top thread does 
not twist with the adjacent 
down thread as it did in all the 
other twists above, but with 
the next down thread to the 
left (3 with 6, 5 with 8, etc.) 

C = A CLOSING 1/2 twist that 





counteracts the effect of the 
opening 2/1 twist, bringing the 
threads back to their original 
position. 
IMPORTANT—O and C are al- 
ways paired, O on the right and C 
on the left of each pattern group, 
with an uneven number of Mexican 
Singles (1) between. 

No doubt this all sounds very con- 
fusing, but stay with me, and we'll 
get through the maze of instructions 
to the happy summit of Tarascan 
lace and you will feel deeply satis- 
fied to have accomplished your goal. 

The next step is to gather up a 
dozen or more sticks, fairly smooth, 
(fine sandpaper will take care of 
that), somewhat pointed, not more 
than one-half inch wide and long 
enough to go across your warp and 
stick out a bit at each side. Bamboo, 
wood strips, popsicle sticks, corset 
stays, or even pencils will do. 

Row 1 of Diagram I and Illustra- 
tion III. Open the shed that raises 
the first (dark) thread on the right, 
and all the other dark threads. We 
will call this the A shed. The odd 
numbered threads are up (1, 3, 5, 7, 
9) the even numbered light ones 
(2, 4, 6, 8, 10) are down. Insert 
stick in shed to weave TABBY A. 
When weaving with thread this is 
done R to L, so put stick in that 
way, just to get the habit. 

Row 2. Open shed that raises the 
light threads (B shed), insert stick 
L. to R. The B shed is always woven 
plain, between the picked-up rows, 
so we won't mention it again, but 
don’t forget it. 

Row 3. The diagram calls _ for 
8 X’S, which are 4 thread twists 
(8 x 4 = 32) Insert the first finger 
of the left hand into the shed about 
2? inches to the left of the right edge, 
and with thumb and finger, pull the 
top threads a little to the left, so that 
you can see to pick up the first two 
down threads (2 and 4) on your 
stick. Release two top threads (1 
and 3) from your thumb and finger 
and pass the stick over them. Notice 
that now the light threads on the 
stick are on top and to the right of 
the two dark threads and that you 
have used four adjacent threads 
(1, 2, 3, 4) for one twist. Make 7 
more 2/2 twists to finish row 3. 

Row 5. The S indicates a plain 
1/1 twist. Pick up the first down 
(light) thread (2), pulling it to the 
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right, and let the stick pass over the 
first up thread (1), pick up two 
down threads (4 and 6) and pass 
stick over two up threads (3 and 5). 
(Notice that the twists are still of 
adjacent threads.) Continue for six 
more 2/2 twists and end with one 
single (1/1). Be sure each row is 
correct before going on to the next. 
This weave tolerates no mistakes. 

Row 7. Rows 3 and 5 were back- 
ground twists. This row is all pat- 
tern. The opening twist is 0 or 2/1. 
Pick up down threads (2 and 4) 
and pass stick over top thread 1. 
I = 1/1 twist, using down thread 
6 and up thread 3 (not adjacent). 
Do twelve more of these offset 
twists, ending with a closing twist 
(C) of 1/2. This will exactly use 
all 32 threads. 

Row 9. In this row we combine 
background twists and pattern 
groups. When weaving selvage to 
selvage, every other row starts with 
a plain (S) 1/1 twist. Each pattern 
group must start with 0 (3 threads) 
and end with (C) (3 threads) and 
be divisible by 4, so we must have 
one or more 1/1 twists, always an 
uneven number, to keep the group 
divisible by 4. The largest possible 
pattern group then is selvage to sel- 
vage, as in row 7. The smallest is 
CIO using 8 threads, as in row 11. 
The O and C lean toward each other, 
leaving holes that are an important 
part of the pattern. The underlined 
X in the center is the point of a 
diamond, one of the most popular 
designs in Mexico. Can you see the 
diamond in Diagram I? Study the 
following rows of the diagram. If 
you are sure you understand them, 
you are ready to weave with shuttle 
and thread. Take out all the sticks 
and see if you can weave all 25 rows 
without an error. For this you will 
need a flat shuttle, not too wide, and 
a smooth pointed stick about one- 
half inch wide for picking up 
threads, which you will turn on edge 
to make a shed for the shuttle to go 
through. Be careful not to pull in the 
edges. Try pushing the weft down 
by pulling the stick forward before 
removing it. For most fabrics, a 
good strong beat is best. 

Good luck! Let me know how you 
get along. 

Evelyn 


January twelfth 
Sue dear, 
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You did very well with your first 
attempt at Tarascan lace. The im- 
portant thing is to understand the 
mechanics of the technique, so that 
you can make it do what you want, 
and perfection will come with prac- 
tice. 

Yes, some weavers do use a cro- 
chet hook to pick up the twists, 
either an ordinary one, about #4, 
carefully slipping off the twists onto 
a shed stick periodically, or a 14- 
inch afghan crochet hook that will 
reach across a placemat or guest 
towel. The round end should be re- 
moved, so that the entire hook can 
easily be slipped out after the shed 
stick is put in. 

For your next project you might 
like to tie a novelty warp onto the 
32 ends on your loom, double sley 
it and make some bookmarks for 
next Christmas! 

Designing for this technique is 
fun. It can be done on cross section 
paper, allowing one horizontal row 
of squares for the pick-up row, the 
next row of squares for the tabby. 
Background X’s are spaced every 
other square. University book stores 
and drawing supply stores can sup- 
ply you with graph paper that is 
excellent for designing patterns. A 
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“Illustration IV. Monogram for Omaha Weavers Guild, designed and woven 


typewriter also works well for mak- 
ing a design with dots (or X’s). 
When you are ready to make a de- 
sign, count off the number of marks 
you require, remembering that each 
dot stands for four threads. “X,” 
“O,” and “C” can only be placed on 
the dots. “S” goes on every other 
row, in the selvage spaces, but “I” 
can go on and between the dots, but 
must have an “O” on the right and 
a “C” on the left. For your book- 
mark, count off 8 dots for 32 
threads like this:........ and put 
in the S’s, as in Diagram 2. For a 
Christmas tree make an underlined 
X for the tip, the rest of the tree 
outlined with “O’s” and “C’s”, an 
“X” for the trunk, a “C” and “O” 
for the base. Fill in straight lines 
(for “I”), one for each dot and 
space of the tree and you will find 
they always come out with an uneven 
number. The rest of the dots will 
all be “X’s” for background. You 
may want to add another row at the 
top and bottom, but patterns usually 
elongate so make designs a little 
shorter than you want them to look. 
To keep the latticed effect in the 
background, figures must be pointed 
or flat, top and bottom, with slant- 
ing sides as in triangles, diamonds, 
»arallelograms or similar. These may 
be combined in various ways to 
nake intricate, even realistic designs 
and monograms, like the one for the 
Omaha Weavers’ Guild in Illustra- 
tion IV. Study the pattern given, 
and you will soon be making all your 
own patterns. See Diagram 3. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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X CIIIO CIIIIIIIO CIO X X X K X KX CIO X CIIIO CIIIIIIIO 
X X CIIIO X X X X X CIO C CITIIIIIIO ClO X CIIIO XX XXX 
X X CIIIO X X X CIO CIO X CITIIIIO X CIO X CIIIO X K KX xX 
CIO X CIIIO X X CIIIO CIO X CIIIO X X CIO X CIIIO xX X CIO 
CIO X CIIIO X CIIITIIO CIO X CIO X X X CIO X CIIIO X CIO 
X CIO X CIIIO CIIIIIIIO Clo X X X X X X CIO X CIIIO CIIIO 

Diagram 3. Pattern, Holy Trinity. 
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Robert Harnden « Diplomat & Weaver 


By HELEN J. SCHOBINGER 


Just before the First World War, 
Robert Harnden was absorbed in 
music. He was playing the organ in 
a London church and studying with 
a famous teacher. And then every- 
thing stopped in England except the 
war effort. 

“Why don’t you apply to the State 
Department for a United States 
consular post?” asked an interested 
friend. “You have worked as a 
newspaper correspondent, you have 
traveled widely, you could certainly 
be of use.” 

It was good advice. Before too 
long Mr. Harnden was ordered in 
turn to several consular offices in 
Europe, and then to the consular 
post in Gothenburg, Sweden. He 
found the busy seaport a fascinating 
spot, and particularly enjoyed the 
hours he spent in the Rohss Muse- 
um, admiring the large collection of 
tapestries and traditional weaving. 
In fact, when he shopped for rugs 
and draperies for his new apartment, 
he could find nothing to compare 
with the beautiful textiles he had 
seen in the Museum. 

“These were all woven by Swed- 
ish peasants,” said the famous Muse- 
um director, Gustav Munthe, who 
had become one of Mr. Harnden’s 
friends, “and possibly we can find 
someone in the country who can 
weave just the fabrics you want.” 

But Mr. Harnden was thinking to 
himself—“If someone in the country 
can weave them, why not I?” and 
promptly bought himself a loom. 

His Swedish friends were startled, 
and more than a little amused, when 
they saw the first project started on 
the loom—a small tapestry in Gobe- 
lin technique. “That will take at least 
a year to finish,” they told him. But 
the young weaver completed the 
tapestry in three months and, he 
admits with a smile, has never stop- 
ped weaving since. 


Above. Fabric designed for mount- 
ing as a room divider. Star pattern, 
6-harness. Warp and weft of deep 
apricot rayon boucle and brown 
rayon. Gold gimp used on second 
beam. 

Below. Patio table mat. Warp and 
weft, black and white rayon novelty. 
Pattern produced by the order in 
threading and treadling. 
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Those were wonderful days for 
weavers in Sweden. Marta Maas- 
Fjetterstrom was just emerging as a 
designer with an entirely new, quite 
revolutionary approach to weaving. 
Instead of using the old geometric 
forms in low keyed colors, copied 
with almost fanatic faithfulness for 
generations, she found the inspira- 
tion for her lovely free designs and 
gay colors in nature. In Bastad, a 
watering place in the rich southern 
part of Sweden, she established her 
weaving center, where rugs, draper- 
ies and decorative panels were woven 
which are the treasured possessions 


of those who were open-minded 
enough to appreciate their fresh 
conception. 

Mr. Harnden, who often visited the 
Bastad studio, contributed his bit of 
innovation when he wove “sculp- 
tured” rugs in patterns which com- 
bined tufted areas and flat areas in 
background weave. When these rugs 
were first exhibited in craft shows, 
there were many who did not care 
for them. But soon other weavers— 
and then still more—experimented 
with the new idea, until sculptured 
rugs have become one of the accept- 
ed Swedish forms. 

When Mr. Harnden’s consular 
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duties took him to South America, It was in Mexico that Mr. Harnden 
his loom went with him. And his was given the nickname by which he 


acquaintance with each country add- 
ed to his repertoire of techniques 
and his palette of gay color combina- 
tions and effects for use in weaving. 


Winter 1960 


is known to all his students and 
friends. At a big picnic in the coun- 
try, he 


Harnden. 


Robert 
‘But what are your other 


was introduced as 


Above. Decorative panel with warp 
of white and offwhite boucle. Colored 
stripes on second beam in cotton, 
chenille, and ratine in blue, green, 
white and yellow. 

Below. Decorative panel with warp 
stripes of henna and gray-blue boucle. 
Laid-in geometric design in novelty 
chenille. 


names?” asked a fellow guest, used 
to the long succession of given 
names, pius the paternal and mater- 
nal family names, which are the cus- 
tomary possessions of well-born 
Mexicans. “Just Robert,’ returned 
Mr. Harnden “Justo Roberto!” re- 
peated the guest laughing, “Then 
that is what we will call you.” And 
Justo is the affectionate name by 
which Mr. Harnden is called to this 
day. 

When time came for retirement, 
Mr. Harnden returned to his native 
Honolulu to open a studio for teach- 
ing and weaving. Yarns, however, 
were difficult to obtain in Hawaii at 
that time, and when the United 
States entered the Second World 
War, Mr. Harnden moved his studio 
to Santa Barbara where he thought 
that he might work quietly for the 
duration. It was not to be. The own- 
er of a large Philadelphia carpet mill 
discovered him there, admired his 
skill, and finally persuaded him to 
come East as his rug designer. A 
few years later, however, Mr. Harn- 
den decided again to open his own 
atelier, this time on Philadelphia’s 
Main Line, in the huge circular game 
room of an old Bryn Mawr mansion. 
Instead of lion’s heads, elephant 
tusks and antlers, the high walls are 
now hung with lengths of suitings 
and draperies, rugs glittering 
blinds and wall panels. There are 
many looms, including his original, 
much traveled Swedish ones, and the 
bookcases and mantles are lined with 
cones of bright colored yarn. 

Mr. Harnden is fascinated by the 
man-made fibers, as well as metal- 
lics, and uses them with taste. For 
some reason he does not like linen, 
and seldom uses silk, but enjoys the 
range of natural cottons and 

Rarely does he consult a 
weaving book—he has some dog- 
eared records of his own threadings 

but with quick imagination, pro- 


and 


wide 


wools. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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By LYSBETH WALLACE 


During the last five years, Claribel 
McDaniel of Carbondale, Illinois, has 
devoted the major part of her weaving 
time to tapestry. From time to time, 
award winning pieces have appeared 
in exhibitions and last fall 45 exam- 
ples of her work, representing an 
imaginative use of techniques and 
combinations of yarns, were shown at 
the Museum of Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, Illinois. She 
is represented in the exhibition of 
contemporary textiles which will con- 
tinue at the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Art Gallery through February 7. 

Mrs. McDaniel first starts with an 
idea inspired, perhaps, by light refrac- 
tions, medieval paintings, or the world 
of nature with its organic forms. With 
an idea in mind, she usually makes a 
small sketch (once in a while a full- 
size cartoon) then begins to weave, 
allowing the medium, the color and 
the yarn suggest any changes that 
seem to work. She uses various tech- 
niques to achieve the particular quali- 
ty she is seeking. She often combines 
several techniques in one work. 

Her first tapestries were done using 
geometric shapes. She combined the 
pure rectangular and triangular forms 
with inventive shapes, developing 
them in textural effects. These tapes- 
tries have qualities of fantasy and 
lively humor. While working on one 
tapestry she gets ideas for the next 
one. As a result, she works rapidly in 
order to begin the next one. 

After completing a number of 
tapestries using the above theme, she 
became interested in bird-like forms. 
There is an elusive pre-historic quali- 
ty in some of them, achieved by color 


Left. Above. Tapestry, Organic 
Shapes. Warp of ramie and jute; 
weft, blue and white rayon, some tex- 
tured. Interlocking technique (alter- 
nate rows of weft interlocked ). 

Below. Strata [—tapestry in inter- 
locking and inlay techniques. Cotton 
warp; weft of yellow, old gold and 
blue-green wools. 

Right Above. Striated Forms. 
Tapestry, inlay technique. Cotton 
warp; weft, wools in wine, grays and 
blues. 

Below. Strata Il. Tapestry, inter- 
locking technique. Cotton warp ; weft, 
wools in black, grays and white. 








Midwest ‘Tapestry Weaver 
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combinations and use of a black line 
plus a pre-historic treatment of the 
bird shapes. From this idea, she went 
to a more realistic treatment of birds, 
using a striated that 
created a watery or marshy effect. 
This background suggested still an- 
other theme, that of 


background 


with the 
background penetrating the delicate 
treatment of the lacy branches. (This 
type was pictured in Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Summer 1959). 


trees, 


She then began to experiment with 
trees combined with animal and bug 
forms of fantasy. These were done on 
a tan or natural background using 
black, reds, and golds to define the 
shapes. 

Returning to forms 
again, she did a series of long panels 


geometric 
using gay triangles, some in bright 
yellow, red, oranges, others in subtler 
tones of dark reds, grays, and blues. 
From these ideas she became inter- 
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ested in buildings and has done a 
series of tapestries using this theme. 
She used solid forms combined with 
lines and some times just a linear de- 
sign. 

In another group she worked with 
conventionalizations of organic forms 
with 
light grays and whites. In still an- 


using strong colors contrasted 
other tangent of this organic series 
she did several tapestries using imag- 
inative underwater plant forms in 
Small 


lixe forms in this group gave a pleas- 


blues, greens and golds. seed- 
ant textural effect 

In some of her most works 
she has gone back again to geometric 
forms, this time using small half-inch 
squares combined with long half-inch 
wide stripes. She has achieved a feel- 
ing of light refractions in these. The 
small 


recent 


white to 
black and subtle grays combined with 


squares range from 


greens, blues, browns, and golds. The 


Birds—tapestry in inlay technique. 
Warp of ramie and jute; weft, beige, 
brown, black and white wools. 


rectangular stripes usually are tones of 
one color. In one of her latest designs 
she has combined the light refraction 
with buildings. This tapestry gives 
the effect of buildings coming to life at 
twilight, the lights appearing in win- 
dows here and there in varying de- 
grees of intensity. The use of oriental 
perspectives is evident. The result is a 
successful and richer blending of two 
themes. 

She studied weaving in the art de- 
partment at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, but most of her work has been 
done in her own studio. She uses a 
4-harness floor loom, and occasionally 
an upright tapestry or rug loom. 

Although most of her efforts have 
been concerned with tapestries, she 
has done flossa rugs, drapery, up- 
holstery, skirts, and stoles. She has 
exhibited in national and area shows 
including the 1959 Midwest-Designer 
Craftsman Show. 

Mrs. McDaniel is the wife of Pro- 
fessor McDaniel, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics at Southern 
Illinois University. 


Miss Wallace, assistant professor 
in the department of art, teaches 
weaving classes at the University. She 
has degrees from the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Art Institute Cran- 
brook Academy of Art. Before going 
to the University, she spent some time 
in the Republic of the Philippines, 
organizing weaving programs under 
United Nations sponsorship. 


Church Art 


and 


The Very Reverend C. Julian 
Bartlett, Dean of Grace Cathedral, 
has announced that the second an- 


nual Church Art Today exhibit will 
be held in Cathedral, San 
Francisco, April 3 through May 1. 


Grace 


Artists from anywhere in North 
America are invited to enter the com- 
petitive, non-denominational show. 
More than $1,000.00 in prize money 
will be awarded in the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, stained glass, mosaics, 
textiles and metal crafts. 

Dean Bartlett has announced that 
the purpose of the exhibit is to “sti- 
mulate the production of good con- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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From Portraits to Textile Designs 


When Madge Fulleylove of Port 
Washington, New York, was study- 
ing art in England, her native coun- 
try, she would have found it hard to 
visualize a career designing fashion 
fabrics in New York. Born in London, 
she was graduated from St. Mar- 
garet’s College, East Grinstead, 
studied as a private pupil with Paul 
Henry, an Irish painter, and Arthur 
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Kynaston, an English artist, then 
attended the Royal Academy and the 
Lambeth School of Art in London. 

She was married in Montreal to 
the late John Christopher Fulley- 
love, an architectural illustrator and 
artist, also of London. Before she 
began to weave, she conducted her 
own school of portrait painting in Ot- 
tawa, Canada. When they came to 
New York—and she had become 
interested in weaving by this time— 
she directed a school of weaving in 
her home at Port Washington. Her 
work has been shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art and with the Asso- 
ciated American Artists in New 
New and at exhibitions elsewhere. 
For the Farmingdale College of 
Agriculture on Long Island she pre- 
pared a complete textile exhibit 
from carding and spinning wool to 
finished handwoven fabrics. 

As a designer and weaver, her 
work has been almost entirely in 
fashion fabrics. She has woven ori- 
ginal fabrics for the late Clare Pot- 
ter, Charles Nudlemann, Davidow, 
B. H. Wragge and other sportswear 
manufacturers. She also has design- 
ed and woven luxury 
handbags and shoes. 


fabrics for 


Currently she is a free-lance de- 
signer-weaver of contemporary fab- 
rics for power loom production for 
jackets, suits and skirts which are 
retailed nationally. Among her ac- 
counts are David Crystal, Nellie de 
Grab, Handmacher, Susan Thomas, 
Jantzen and others. 

Among her other interests are the 
intensive study of ancient Peruvian 
weavings and their reproduction. 
She also has studied other ancient 
weavings. A reproduction of the 
Pharaoh Rameses’ belt, in 
construction, is in the permanent 
collection of the Egyptian depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Fabrics illustrated here were de- 
veloped in 8-harness crackle weave. 
The classic crackle is done with four 
harnesses but Mrs. Fulleylove 
thought it would be fun to expand 
it to eight. This interesting weave 


unique 


Above. A. Pattern, black 20/2 cot- 
ton; tabby, fine white ramie. 

Below. B. Pattern, white soft twist 
cotton; tabby, black 20/2 cotton. 
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Above. C. Pattern, coarse orange 
linen; tabby, soft white cotton. 

Below. C. Pattern, white ratine; 
tabby, black wool. 


falls into the category of brocade 
weaves, which includes summer-and- 
winter, overshot or any construction 
in which the pattern is accomplished 
by weft floats over a plain founda- 
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Above. E. Pattern, 
ton; tabby, brown linen. 


Below. E. Pattern, white linen 
nub; tabby, black 6/1 cotton. For 
plains areas between the figures 
weave: tabby A, pattern weft, tabby 


A, tabby weft, tabby A, pattern weft; 
tabby B, tabby weft. Repeat. 


tion. Crackle is fundamentally a 
twill weave, with a tie-thread on each 
unit of a block. The pattern is woven 
across two blocks at the same time, 
and designing is not so obvious and 
easy as in, for instance, summer-and- 
winter. 

The advantage of crackle weave 
is its unique and charming texture, 
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not found in any other brocade 
weave, which makes up for the lack 
of design-potential, as in summer- 
and-winter, where any number or 
combination of pattern blocks may 
be woven at the same time. But in 
weaves, as in everything else, there 
are limitations besides advantages. 
The swatches illustrated were 
woven on a 20/2 cotton warp, set at 
30 ends to the inch, in three sections: 
white, gray, black. A simple point 
arrangement of 4-thread blocks was 





Drafts for fabrics ilustrated, D 
not mcluded. Above, right. The 8 
pattern blocks (4 threads). Blocks 
may be any size. X connecting 
thread between blocks, to maintain 
tabby sequence. 


used, but more elaborate arrange- 
ments may of course be threaded, 
and blocks may be of any size, al- 
ways taking care to maintain the 
tabby sequence by the addition of 
extra threads where necessary. 








Weavers in Wisconsin 


Last fall brought an opportunity 
to the editor of this magazine to vis- 
it Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and to see 
for herself something of the varied 
activities in handweaving there. As 
the guest of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Handweavers for its opening 
luncheon and meeting October 10, 
it was gratifying to meet so many of 
the Federation’s 250 members and to 
observe the start of some of the ac- 
tivities planned for 1960. 

Members were enrolling in large 
numbers for a course in basic draft- 
ing and analysis and one in color, 
with two groups for the first in the 
Milwaukee area and one for Madi- 
son and vicinity and one each for 
color in the same locations. Instruc- 
tion by correspondence was to be ar- 
ranged for members in Port Wash- 
ington, Green Bay, Janesville and 
Homewood, Illinois. 

A traveling exhibition had just 
been returned and another was ready 
to go—this year a study of summer- 
and-winter in upholstery fabrics. 
Mounted samples and drafts are 
packed in a traveling case. For in- 


formation write Mrs. Frank Zong- 
sheim, 2855 South Lenox Street, 
Milwaukee 7. 

The Federation has organized an 
educational branch. One of its func- 
tions is to keep members in- 
formed of shows to be entered as 
well as shows to be seen. This branch 
also will channel activities of mem- 
bers who are interested in serving as 
volunteers in various institutions. 
Members now help with the Horizon 
Club of Goodwill Industries and in 
several old peoples’ homes, where 
they assist in weaving projects and 
other activities. Plans are now under 
consideration to aid organizations for 
retarded children. Under considera- 
tion also is a project to weave case- 
ment curtains for the second floor of 
the Allis Art Library where the Fed- 
eration has held many meetings. 
There are “unlimited opportunities 
for Federation members to contribute 
to the growth of the community,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Amy Buenger, edu- 
cational chairman. 

In addition to the usual demonstra- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Exploring the Possibilities of Ancient Rose 


Ancient Rose is a threading which 
provides many patterns in traditional 
overshot and also gives ample scope 
to the weaver wishing to produce 
fabrics with a completely contempo- 
rary appearance. This is written to 
convey some of the pleasure one 
weaver enjoyed in studying one 
threading thoroughly, hoping that 
some reader may be inspired to try 
this or a similar threading and find 
the delight from the almost endless 
possibilities that await discovery. This 
is written with the beginner in mind, 
to point out some of the pitfalls which 
may be encountered and how they 
may be easily avoided. 

The loom used was a 32-inch coun- 
terbalanced. The treadles were tied as 
follows : (from left to right) 1-2, 2-3, 
3-4, 1-4; tabby 1-3, 2-4. Since the 1-3 
tabby was on the left side of the tabby 
pair, that tabby shot was always 
thrown from the left; and the 2-4 
tabby being on the right of the pair 
was always thrown from the right. It 
is well to establish a firm habit in the 
use of the tabby so that if occasional- 
ly the weaver does make a wrong tab- 
by shot he will immediately “feel that 
something is wrong” and check the 
weaving. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the proper and consistent 
use of the tabby since it plays an es- 
sential part in the patterns. 

Similarly in weaving these patterns 
always begin a pattern on the same 
side, in this study it was the left, (this 
was suggested by the location of pat- 
tern treadles on the left). This ad- 
monition is also a must and can easily 
be established as a habit. 

In studying this theading it seemed 
most natural to weave the conven- 
tional rose first. Immediately a prob- 
lem arose, there seemed to be an error 
in the weaving, the rose was not quite 
symmetrical and there appeared to be 
an incorrect thread. After consider- 
able experimentation it became clear 
that this was due to incorrect trea- 
dling directions which indicated one 
pattern shot in the middle of the rose. 
This resulted in a different grouping 
of the weft floats in the other half 
after the middle was woven. For the 
reader who is a beginner, here are 
several “musts” to be borne in mind 
when weaving overshot patterns, 
pointed up by the problem just men- 
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By ELIZABETH WELLS 


Some ply the loom; their busy 
fingers move 

Like poplar leaves when Zephyr 
fans the grove. 

ODYSSEY, BOOK VII: 134-135. 
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Above. Place mat, blue linen, all- 
over rose pattern. Below. Drapery 
material, pattern in jute. 


tioned. No matter what combination 
of shots is used to form a complete 
pattern unit, to be properly balanced 
an even number of pattern shots must 
be used at the middle. In the conven- 
tional rose this would be two. To put 





it another way, the second half of the 
design would be a mirror image of the 
first. 

For example, a simple design can 
be woven using the 2-3 and 1-2 shots: 
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pattern from L. 
tabby from L. 


pattern from R. 
tabby from R. 
middle 


pattern from L. 
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pattern from R, 


In A one pattern shot was used in 
the middle and it is apparent at once 
that there is no balance on either side 
among the tabby shots, whereas in B 
there is. In A one half is not a mirror 
image of the other as it is in B. Or in 
A the weft shots are not bound down 
by warp ends in the same manner on 
each side of the middle. Since this is 
an overshot weave, the floats will be 
grouped differently on each side of the 
middle in A, and this will appear in 
the weaving as an error. To put it an- 
other way, the binding points on one 
side of the middle should be the mir- 
ror image of the binding points on the 
other side. This will be perfectly evi- 
dent to the weaver who tries both 
treadlings, and actually this is the only 
way to understand the factors in- 
volved. Once these simple procedures 
are adopted the weaver is ready to en- 
joy exploring the possibilities of An- 
cient Rose. 

It was suggested above to begin by 
weaving the conventional rose. A 20/2 
natural mercerised cotton warp was 
used, set 32 per inch in a 16 dent reed. 
For weft, perle 3 cotton, 12/2 or 12/5 
linen in color give a nice contrast and 
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Above, Place mat, all-over rose 
pattern, slightly modified, brown 
linen and white cotton. Below. Place 
mat, pink and gray border on white. 


bring out the patterns. After weaving 
one complete rose and its reverse, ex- 
amine these two motifs and break 
them down into their simplest parts, 
always keeping a written record as 
you proceed. It is helpful to make a 
sketch beside each set of treadlings 
showing each unit pattern. When you 
have a complete set of units you can 
build combinations of your own. Try 
weaving some of the units by starting 
at a different point or by combining 
the motifs in reverse. It will be sur- 
prising what will emerge. The pos- 
sibilities of borders are endless, they 
may be floral in design or blocks or 
any combination of these, and when 
different colors are employed the ef- 
fects can be striking indeed. 

Here I should like to suggest trying 
treadling variations worked out by 
Marjorie Ross for use on overshot 
threadings.* There are 50 variations 
which bring a host of delightful pat- 
terns suitable for borders or overall 
designs. 

This threading lends itself easily to 
stripes which run in the direction of 
the warp. This is best achieved by us- 
ing a weft of considerable contrast to 
the warp in color and size and repeat- 
ing one pattern shot. The drapery 
material illustrated was woven in this 
manner, the warp a 20/2 mercerized 
natural cotton sett 32 to the inch and 
the weft, giving the stripes, a jute in 
tan, the pattern a 1-2 shot. Since there 
are four pattern shots there are four 
different stripes available. 

Of course the weaver should ex- 
plore the possibilities of colored warps 
when studying a threading. One that 
has been used successfully by this 
weaver is a light blue, 20/2 mercer- 
ized cotton sett 32 to the inch in a 16 
dent reed. Try weaving such colors as 
dark blue, light green, aqua, char- 
treuse, yellow or red on this warp, 
developing borders in pink, dark — 
brown, light green, and white. The isaniiesiiiinaidiiiaiimmmeaniie 
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possibilities here seem endless. 
There is one more variation, Mys- 
tery Lace. For best results use a weft 
the same size and color as the warp. 
Two treadlings can be done with one 
shuttle: 1-2, 3-4 repeated; and 2-3, 
1-4 repeated. These can be woven as 
stripes or broken into blocks and a 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A 16-Harness Design for Draperies 


By JOHN S. FISHBACK 


This is the story of an original 16- a brief outline of what preceded the and shipping department in the rear it 
harness draft and the steps followed weaving of this material will illus- seemed important to have some hand- 
while developing it. It is concerned trate this point, and be of interest to woven curtains at the large front win- 
with the why of design, choice of those who enjoy designing for their dow of the office. One wall of plaster 


yarns, color, threading, tie-up and 6 to 16-harness looms. painted dark green, two walls of 
treadling."In all weaving these are It all began when the Hand Weav-_ knotty pine in a light beige tone, and 


most important parts of the project, ing Department of Lily Mills Com- a front wall entirely of glass describe 
but with multi-harness looms, what pany, Shelby, North Carolina, moved briefly the important features of this 
goes before the actual weaving be- into a new building. With so many room. Because of the window size and 
comes especially interesting. Perhaps yarns of all kinds in the warehouse rather high ceiling it was decided to 
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use yarns of heavy grist, an open 
weave to admit some light and a back- 
ground of beige, with a stripe of green 
to bring in the wall colors. The selec- 
tion for warp was Lily’s Art. 414 
beige carpet warp which would also 
be used as weft. For the green stripe, 
Lily’s Art. 114 perle #3 in bottle 
green was selected. These two yarns 
offered a contrast in color, texture and 
sheen. How the beige was continued 
across the 48 inches with the green 
superimposed on it with a different 
pattern will be described later. 

Then came the problem of design- 
ing a pattern. As the light would show 
through to some extent, and to add in- 
terest to the all beige background, a 
diamond type of pattern was worked 
out On cross section paper. To offer a 
contrast in pattern as well as color a 
threading was developed for the green 
stripe which emphasized the vertical 
line. What seemed to be a satisfactory 
solution on cross section paper used 
heddle frames 1 to 12 for the beige 
warp and frames 13 to 16 for the 
green stripe. A small sample warp 
was then put on the loom and woven. 
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green for Lily Mills Hand Weaving Office. 
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When this sample was finished it was 
quite evident that what had looked 
good on paper did not make a satis- 
factory curtain material. The green 
stripes of soft #3 perle in vertical 
skips would not hang and fold to 
match the carpet warp material in the 
multiple diamond pattern. This prob- 
lem was solved by reducing the num- 
ber of heddle frames used for the 
diamond background from 12 to 10, 
then using the two frames thus gain- 
ed to thread a plain weave in carpet 
warp under the green stripe. 

The final threading, as shown on 
the accompanying draft, was beige 
carpet warp on frames 1 and 2 for 
the plain weave. A narrow width of 
this on each selvage to sew widths to- 
gether and for plain weave under the 
green stripes. For the diamond pat- 
tern between green stripes the beige 
carpet warp was threaded on frames 
3 to 12. The #3 green perle was 
threaded on frames 13 to 16. A 
number 6 reed was used with three 
carpet warp ends sleyed to the dent. 
The green warp was on a second beam 
and the ends were sleyed with the cor- 


responding carpet warp ends used 
for plain weave, making six warp ends 
to the dent where stripes occurred. 
Before a shuttle may be thrown the 
tie-up must be made and the treadling 
decided upon. In multi-harness weav- 
ing especially, two important points 
should be considered when working 
out this part of the design. First make 
the treadling, like the threading, up 
and down the scale without irregular 
or out of order moves. Second keep 
the average weight lifted by the 
treadles as low as possible. If you can 
lighten the treadling by weaving the 
pattern upside down do so. As an ex- 
ample; this draft shows 6 frames 
lifted by one treadle, 8 frames by two 
treadles, and 7 frames by the other 
seven treadles. If the tie-up had not 
been turned, over 10 frames would 
have been lifted by one treadle, 8 
frames by two treadles, and 9 frames 
by seven treadles. This would make 
quite a difference in the weight lifted 
by all but two treadles. The tie-up and 
treadling in this draft were, of course, 
worked out together. From the pat- 
tern draft and draw down it was evi- 
dent that ten changes would be neces- 
sary to reach the center of a pattern 
repeat so the treadling was marked 
on a diagonal from treadle one to 
treadle ten, then reversed to treadle 
two which would complete a unit. 
After the tie-up had been worked out 
to produce the proper shed with each 
of these treadles it was quite easy to 
weave the first half of a pattern unit 
by beginning on treadle one and shift- 
ing one treadle to the left after each 
weft pick. From treadle ten a shift of 
one to the right after each weft pick 
would complete the pattern unit. 
Careful planning of tie-up 
treadling is important in many ways. 
Consecutive, if possible, or orderly 
use of the treadles avoids error as 
well as wasted time while looking for 
the treadle to use. Such a tie-up 
makes it easy to find where you stop- 
ped when you were called away from 
the loom. Relating the first and last 
treadles in the scale to a part of the 
pattern will help you find the way 
when things look black. In this draft 
treadle one starts both the green pat- 
tern and a diamond, while treadle ten 
makes the center of each. The proof 
of this tieup was in the weaving. These 
curtains for the Lily Hand Weaving 
Office were woven as part of their ex- 


and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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An 
Effective Weave 
for Rugs 


Ann Hotchkiss, in her Tranquillity 
Studio at Cornwall Bridge, Connecti- 
cut, has developed an interesting tech- 
nique for weaving rugs which pro- 
vides a means of mixing colors in any 
desired way, done in an efficient 
manner. Her color effects have 
aroused much favorable comment. By 
this method any pattern can be used 
in any threading, and beautiful and 
striking results can be achieved even 
with a 2-harness loom. 

The illustrations show the effects 
possible with 2-harness patterns; a 
little imagination and ingenuity can 
vary them immeasurably. 

The basic idea is the use of several 
ends of yarn used as weft simultane- 
ously, with the ends of different colors 
or shades mixed. Where all the ends 
on a shuttle are the same color, the 
pattern becomes one of texture only ; 
several small ends together produce a 
softer and more puffy texture than 
would a single end of equivalent size. 
The ends are not twisted as they are 
wound on the shuttle, but they are 
allowed to lie in place naturally. 

Because of its natural resiliency, 
and the varieties of colors and sizes 
available, wool yarns work out best 
for this technique for the weft, and 
the warp must be a very strong thread 
to stand the heavy beating required to 
produce a rug which will stand up 
under wear. 

In one instance, the weft consists 
of 21 ends of single-ply homespun 
type wool yarn wound on the shuttle. 
Another is composed of eight ends of 
heavy 2-ply yarn wound in the same 
manner. 

To produce a variegated color pat- 
tern, use different colors of yarn on 
the shuttle, winding them off from 
cones or balls all at the same time and 
letting them lie on the shuttle as they 
happen to. By varying the proportions 
of colors in the weft, almost any pos- 
sible color effect can be produced. 

One customer wanted a stair run- 


Variations in rug technique de- 
veloped by Ann Hotchkiss. 
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Black and white borders, shading 
through grays to black in center. 


ner to match the paper on the wall. 
By taking a small sample of the paper 
and choosing yarns having colors 
close to those in the paper, and 
combining them in the same propor- 
tions as in the paper, a beautiful and 
eminently satisfactory job was done. 

Of course, for a project such as this, 
the color was the same throughout the 
length of the carpet. For other uses, 
such as throw rugs or couch covers, 
different colors can be used, to give 
stripes or shading effects. 

A most striking rug is one where 
contrasting solid colors are used at the 
ends of the rug, weaving them in weft 
stripes, and then mixing various 
shades of the same colors for the body 
of the rug. Using black and white 
stripes at the ends, the center of one 
rug was made gradually proceeding 
through shades of gray from light to 
dark and then to black in the center, 
reversing the arrangements from the 
center to the other end. 

Another design for rainbow effects 
could use the colors in their order in 
the spectrum, gradually working from 
red through the yellows, greens, blues 
and violets, with black and white on 
the ends, or without the end stripes. 

For these gradually changing color 
effects, at each pick or at every other 
pick, one end of yarn of one color is 
taken out of the group, and another 
end of the new color is added to take 
its place; thus there is always the 
same number of ends in the group. 
This constant changing of the ends in 
the groups slows up the weaving, of 
course, but the striking results at- 
tained are worth it. 

The zig-zag effect is produced by 
using a little care in the placing of the 
thread groups, and if necessary in 
manipulating the twists to come in 
the desired places. After a little prac- 
tice it is easy to get whatever effect is 
wanted, by twisting the shuttle be- 
fore entering it into the shed, and 
then by slight adjusting after it is 
thrown, to bring the twists in the cor- 
rect location. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss says that she has 
only begun to explore the possibilities 
using this technique; color combina- 
tions, threading patterns, and yarn 
types available can lead to innumer- 
able variety in designs. It is a chal- 
lenge to every weaver interested in 
making rugs or wall hanging. 
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Atwater 
Collection 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the University of Southern 
California and representatives of The 
Southern California Handweavers’ 
Guild to place The Mary Meigs At- 
water Textile Research Collection in 
the Quinn Gallery at the University 
The University has agreed to furnish 
adequate display space with a study 
table, which area will be open for 
study at regularly specified times. The 
Southern California Handweavers’ 
Guild will staff the exhibit on a reg- 
ular schedule. 

In order to conform to the decor of 
the Gallery, Juan Flores of the school 


of Architecture of the University is 
designing the cases to house the col- 
lection. 

The collection already has been re- 
moved from the storage warehouse to 
the University in anticipation of ex- 
pediting the opening of these facilities 
for the use of handweavers and other 
research students. The Atwater Me- 
morial Committee is arranging with 
the University to make an occasion 
of the official opening of the exhibit to 
the public with a reception. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
the collection may be opened for audit 
and study at other than scheduled 
dates by pre-arrangement with the 
Southern California Handweavers’ 
Guild and at the convenience of the 
department of fine arts, University of 
Southern California. This part of the 
agreement makes it possible to ar- 
range to accommodate handweavers 
from out-of-state so that no one will 
be deprived of the opportunity to 
make use of this most valuable mate- 
rial. 

The collection is to be catalogued 
by Miss Bertha Marshall and other 
members of the Guild. Miss Marshall 
is an experienced librarian as well as 
competent handweaver. This will in- 
sure that the emphasis in the catalogu- 
ing will be for the interest of hand- 
weavers. 

The Southern California Guild pur- 
chased Mrs. Atwater’s collection of 
handwoven fabrics and books from her 
estate for the purpose of establishing 
a memorial for Mrs. Atwater and 
making her valuable collection avail- 
able to weavers and others for re- 
search. Mrs. Atwater died at her 
home in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
September 1956. 

The collection includes old and 
present-day textiles; mounted sam- 
ples of Early American weaving, in- 
cluding scraps of old coverlets; belts 
in inkle and card weaving ; and exam- 
ples of braiding and knotting. Among 
the 154 books are many out-of-print 
technical books. There are 25 port- 
folios, including some rare old ones 
on design. 

\ definite schedule will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. Until 
further notice, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Dorothea Hulse, 
chairman of the Atwater Memorial 
Committee, 517¥%2 North Robertson 

Zoulevard, Los Angeles 48, Cali- 
fornia. Telephone : CRestview 6-9345. 
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The difficulties encountered by the 
home sewer in achieving the custom- 
tailored look in a suit jacket most fre- 
quently occur at the lapels, the collar 
and the sleeves. Therefore, Irma 
Hazard of the HazMore School of 
Dress, San Francisco, has chosen to 
concentrate on these areas in this, the 
final installment in the series on tailor- 
ing garments from handwoven tex- 
tiles. 

Obviously it would be impossible 
to present, in detail, methods which 
require weeks of classwork to cover. 
Those given here are methods she 
teaches beginners. They have proved 
so satisfactory, however, that several 
of her former students who have en- 
tered national home sewing contests 
have been prize winners. 

The Lapels and Facing 

The tailor cuts the facing for a 
jacket the exact size of the jacket 
front. Then, in one continuous sewing 
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Fig. 2. Undercollars placed (a) 

with long warp threads and (b) with 

long weft thread. Always cut both 


pieces for both undercollars the same 
direction. 


operation, he eases the facing at the 
lapel and pulls it at the bottom so both 
lapel and bottom will lie flat. This is 
very difficult for those with limited 
experience. Miss Hazard has devised 
a method which makes use of the ac- 
tion of the machine, as explained in 
the Summer 1959 issue, to do the eas- 
ing at the proper places. 

When cutting the facing, a 4%” tuck 
is put in the pattern about 6” from the 
bottom. The upper part of the pattern, 
about midway in the area of the roll 
line (where the lapel folds back), is 
cut and spread so that it is 4%” longer 
and wider. (See Fig 1) While stitch- 
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ing between neck and break point 
(where lapel turns back) keep facing 
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Tailoring a Suit Jacket 


underneath and jacket front on top, 
right sides together. Turn the gar- 
ment over and stitch between break 
and bottom with facing up and jacket 
underneath. In this way, the machine 
action is used to ease the facing and 
tighten the jacket at the lapels and to 
lighten the facing and ease the jacket 
at the bottom so the garment will con- 
form to the body. 
The Collar 

The strictly tailored collar has five 
pieces: two for the undercollar, two 
for the linen undercollar and one for 
the top collar. Basically, the under- 
collar is the collar and the top collar 
is the facing. This becomes apparent 
upon examining a suit jacket and ob- 
serving that the top collar is a con- 
tinuation of the facing while the un- 
dercollar is the one that is shaped to 
the garment. Miss Hazard points out 
that it is important to understand this, 
especially if the home sewer does any 
reading on the subject. Confusion can 
be avoided if he realizes that refer- 
ences to the facing concern the top 
collar. 

The 5-piece collar is the one Miss 
Hazard recommends for most hand- 
woven textiles. There is also a two- 
piece collar but she has observed that 
when used for handwoven fabrics, the 
result almost invariably ends in a 
“home-made” look. 

Since the shaping of the collar rests 
with the undercollar, it is very im- 
portant how the pattern is laid on the 
material. For the 5-piece collar, the 
undercollar is cut on the bias. Both 
pieces must be cut in the same direc- 
tion so that both have either a weft 
pull or a warp pull. Otherwise the 
collar will go out of shape. A look at 
Fig 2 will show why. The two pieces 
labeled (a) are placed so that the long 
threads in the collar are the warp and 
the short threads are the weft. The 
two pieces labeled (b) are placed in 


Fig. 1 

(a) Roll line. 

(b) Make cut in this area, moving 
pattern out and up YB”. 

(c) Make 4%” tuck m pattern. 

(d) Break. Stitch with facing on 
top above this point and underneath 
below this point. 

Fig. 3. 

(a) Stitch inseam first 

(b) Placement of wigan 
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the opposite direction. To any weaver, 
it immediately becomes apparent that, 
because of the tension placed on the 
warp during weaving, the collar with 
the long warp threads is going to have 
less elasticity than the one with the 
long weft threads. When one piece is 
cut one way and the other the op- 
posite, it is obvious that such a collar 
would tend to pull on the side that has 
the long weft threads. 

The difference in warp and weft 
pull can work to advantage, Miss 
Hazard explains. When working with 
handwovens, a firm fabric should be 
cut with long weft threads to allow for 
more pull. A soft material should be 
cut with the long warp threads to 
avoid too much pull. The linen under- 
collar should be cut in the same direc- 
tion so that, in pressing, it will con- 
form to the undercollar. The two un- 
dercollars should be stitched together 
first. 

The over-all measurements of the 
top collar should be slightly larger 
than the undercollars—about 4” in 
sheer wool and 34” in heavy wool. Be- 
fore it is stitched to the undercollars, 
press top and bottom edges (the long 
edges but not the two narrow ones) 
with a damp cloth or a steam iron and 
stretch a trifle. This will cause the 
edges of the collar to spread enough 
so that the collar will roll properly. 
Stitch with the top collar down and 
ease at the corners so they will lie flat. 

Large draped collars which are 
presently in vogue can be made in 
three pieces—undercollar, linen or 
wigan undercollar and top collar. All 
pieces can be cut along the straight 
of the material, if that is what the pat- 
tern indicates. 

Making The Two-piece Sleeve 

Miss Hazard believes that the only 
sleeves for a tailored suit of hand- 
woven material is the two-piece sleeve. 
Nowdays, most coats, except the 
strictly tailored, have one-piece 
sleeves. Since the two-piece is the 
more difficult to make, instructions 
will be given for it only. 

The first thing to do is to make a 
trial sleeve in muslin. Following direc- 
tions given in the Spring 1959 issue, 
fit the pattern first and make neces- 
sary adjustments. As was explained, 
adjustments may be made to increase 
the size of the sleeve and alter its pitch 
by slashing the pattern. Minor adjust- 
ments can be made along the outseam 
but never along the inseam. Be sure 
that the pattern is laid correctly along 
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the grain of the cloth. 

After the trial sleeve is made, pin it 
in place and check to see that it hangs 
correctly. It is well to keep in mind 
that the fiber, spin and weave of the 
suit fabric will determine how much 
ease you can have in the sleeve at the 
armhole to give it a third dimension. 
The standard amount is 142”, though 
it can be 2%” to 3”. To determine 
the amount of ease provided in any 
pattern, measure the armhole and the 
distance around the top of the sleeve. 

Wool, being elastic, will ease the 
most and a loose weave will ease more 
than a tight weave. Worsted will not 
ease as much as wool, while synthet- 
ics, silk and cotton will ease even less. 
If the suit material is not wool, it may 
be necessary to remove about %4” of 
the ease allowance when cutting 
This is done by putting “squinches” 
as Miss Hazard calls them — tiny 
pinches — along the top of the sleeve 
pattern. For the person whose arm 
bulges more than average, small slits 
can be cut along the top edge of the 
pattern for more ease. Patterns plan- 
ned for wool provide for more ease 
than those planned for cotton or syn- 
thetics. This explains why a suit made 
from non-elastic fabric will not fit 
as well at the sleeves as one made 
from wool when the same pattern is 
used for both, unless necessary ad- 
justments have been made in the pat- 
tern. 

After the trial sleeve has been made 
and fitted properly and any necessary 
adjustments made, it is time to cut 
the jacket sleeves. Assemble the 
sleeve as follows: 

1. Join inseams first. (See Fig. 3) 
Place narrow piece on bottom and 
wide piece on top. Start the right 
sleeve at the wrist and the left one at 
the armhole. With either sleeve, match 
seam allowances to first pair of 
notches and stitch just to those 
notches. This seam is on an ingoing 
curve so it must be stretched to make 
the notches meet. Therefore, pull tight 
to bring the -second pair of notches 
together. If they don’t meet, clip 
edge of top piece until they do. Clip 
at a diagonal to prevent tearing and 
take care not to clip quite to the seam- 
line. Continue stitching to end of 
seam. Never stitch outseam at this 
time. 

2. Press inseam open, holding on 
edge of ironing board so the iron only 
touches the seam. Be careful not to 
stretch the seam. 


3. Shape the sleeve. Place sleeve, 
face side out, on ironing board with 
shorter piece up. Adjust so that the 
edges at the wrist are even and the 
notch in the top of the under sleeve 
is lined up directly under the notch 
in the head of the sleeve. (Fig 4) 
With a steam iron or a damp cloth, 
start first at one end of the seam and 
then at the other end and press in to 
draw the sleeve shorter and increase 
the curve at the elbow. Ease the curve 
as you work toward it. This will 
crease the sleeve, but let it remain 
until the sleeve is given its final press- 
ing. 

4. Interface bottom of sleeve with 
wigan cut on a bias, or near bias, 4” 
or 5” wide and as long as the width 
of the sleeve at the bottom. Place 
wigan on wrong side of bottom of 
sleeve and tack to seam allowance of 
inseam with a permanent stitch. Turn 
sleeve over and, working from right 
side, shape wigan to sleeve. Start at 
inseam, first toward one edge and 
then toward the other, pin wigan to 
sleeve. Turn over and check to see 
that wigan is smooth. Maintaining the 
curve of the sleeve (like working in a 
ditch) cross stitch wigan to sleeve 
across top. Machine stitch sides and 
bottom. (Fig 3) 

5. Join outseams. This time, the 
longer piece is kept down and the 
shorter piece up during the stitching. 
This necessitates starting one sleeve 
at the top and the other at the bottom. 
In either case, match the first pair of 
notches and stitch only that far. This 
is an outgoimg curve and requires eas- 
ing of the fullness so as to form a 
pocket. for the elbow. Therefore, line 
up the second pair of notches and ease 
the fullness in the bottom piece dur- 
ing the stitching. 

6. Press outseams open, using a 
sleeveboard or a tightly rolled maga- 
zine covered with muslin, as described 
in Spring issue. 

Most tailors finish the hem of the 
sleeve at this time. If one is not sure 
of the length, it is best just to baste 
the hem in place. Be sure to turn up 
the hem and basted from the right 
side to keep the curve of th¢ sleeve in- 
tact, as was done in hemming the 
skirt. The tailor also completely fin- 
ishes the jacket before putting in the 
sleeve. Miss Hazard says not to put 
the sleeve in until the neckline, at 
least, is finished. If shoulder pads are 
to be used, they should be pinned in 
place when fitting the garment. After 
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the sleeves are in, the pads should be 

sewn in. 

Setting in the Two-piece Sleeve 
If both sleeves are to appear the 

same, they must be of the same size 

















FIG § 





and they must fit into armholes that 
are of the same size. 

Mark the length of the shoulder 
seam at the shoulder point with a pin. 
The pattern may have allowed 2” to 
4” seam allowance. Do not take that 
measurement as a law, but make it 
longer or shorter as needed. Examine 
the garment at the underseam to see 
if it binds. It may be trimmed a trifle. 
But also notice how it fits at the chest 
and back. When you are satisfied that 
the armhole fits as you like it, you 
may proceed. 

The armhole is held with a tape or 
a piece of wigan at the time the gar- 
ment is being made, as a rule. How- 
ever, if you have not done this, a draw- 
ing-in stitch may be put in just before 
setting the sleeve. This stitch may be 
used as a measuring line for sewing 
on the sleeve. Be sure to keep it just 
outside of the planned seamline. If a 
tape or stay cloth has been used, it 
will be necessary to put a basting line 
around the armhole to define the 
seamline. Watch the armhole from the 
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cord. The sleeve should be larger than 
the armhole and the difference is the 
amount of ease as explained above. 

Pin the underarm notch of the 
sleeve to the underarm seam of the 
garment, face sides together. The 
curve of the sleeve should match the 
curve of the armhole for two inches 
on either side of the underseam. Pin 
so that they are smooth to this dis- 
tance. (Fig 4) 

Match the notch at the top of the 
sleeve to the shoulder seam and pin. 
For a short distance at the top, keep 
the sleeve smooth but not tight. From 
this point ease the fullness in the 
sleeve, concentrating most of the full- 
ness at the bias points, front and back. 
(Fig 5) This allows for greater depth 
in the sleeve. The top of the sleeve is 
on the straight of the goods and if too 
much ease is placed there, it will dis- 
tort the fabric. This is particularly 
noticeable in striped, checked or plaid 
fabrics as Fig 6 will show. 

Place pins fairly close to each other 
so that the ease is worked in smooth- 
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FIG 6 


sewing of the first seam until you are 
ready to sew in the sleeve. Do not 
stretch out the armhole by trying on 
the garment constantly. Measure one 
armhole against the other to see that 
they are the same size. With a tape 
measure, measure along the seamline 
and record the reading. 

Measure the head of one sleeve 
against the other to see that they are 
the same. Then measure the head of 
the sleeve along the seamline and re- 


Fig. 4. 

With bottom of sleeve even, line 
up notches in underarm and top (a) 
and shape curve (b) by steam press- 
ing. 

Fig. 5. 

Keep sleeve smooth from under- 
arm seam of jacket for about 2” on 
each side (a) and for short distance 
at top (b). Fullness should be great- 
est at (c). 


Fig. 6. 

By concentrating most of fullness 
at (a) in figure (1) and keeping 
sleeve smooth at top, the distortion 
shown at (b) im figure (2) can be 
avoided. 


ly, then baste. Remove pins, pin in 
shoulder pads and try on. Check for 
pitch of sleeve and to see if both 
sleeves look alike and that the ease is 
well handled. Stitch on the machine 
with the sleeve down and the garment 
up. This permits the machine to aid 
in easing the sleeve to the garment. 
Remove basting threads and press. 
When hemming the bottom of the 
jacket, as with skirt and sleeves, baste 
from the right side, to conform to the 
curve of the garment. 
In making the lining be sure that 
the pieces have been cut like the gar- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Developments in Man-Made Fibers 
The Textile Fiber Products Identification Act 


Under the new Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act, hand- 
weavers who sell to the retail trade as 
well as manufacturers will be re- 
quired to label all their textiles as to 
fiber content, according to informa- 
tion received from the Federal Trade 
Commission. The law will become ef- 
fective March 3, 1960. A_ bulletin 
containing the rules and regulations 
and the provisions of the act may be 
obtained from the Division of Tex- 
tiles and Fur, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Textiles must be labeled according 
to the major amount of fiber: for ex- 
ample, wool, 80 per cent, silk 20 per 
cent ; rabbit’s hair, 80 per cent, nylon, 
20 per cent (for all hair or fiber of a 
fur-bearing animal present in 
amounts of 5 per cent or more the 
name of the animal and the words 
fiber, hair or blend must be used—in 
smaller quantities the term fur fiber 
may be used). 

Any fibers in a fabric amounting to 
5 per cent or less may be designated 
as other fibers. If, for example, a fab- 
ric should be woven of 75 per cent 
linen and 5 per cent or less of several 
other fibers, the label would read 
“linen 75 per cent, other fibers 25 
per cent.” 

Wool follows the general proce- 
dure under the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act (includes fleece of sheep, hair 
of Angora and Cashmere goats, of 
the camel, alpaca, llama and vicuna). 
Fabrics of reprocessed or reused wool 
must be so labelled. 

Of interest to weavers and others 
using strip material or waste textile 
products, with content difficult to de- 
termine, a label may be used saying 
“made of miscellaneous rags of un- 
determined fiber content,” or for raqs 
substitute odd lots, textile by-prod- 
ucts, or waste materials of “undeter- 
mined fiber content.” 

All yarns will be identified by fiber 
content, which will help the weavers 
to a great extent in labeling textiles. 
However, sewing threads and handt- 
craft threads are exempt from label- 
ing. Handicraft threads are inter- 
preted as embroidery threads—any- 
thing used in the ornamentation of 
a woven fabric—hby the Federal 
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Trade Commission. 

Generic, rather than trade, names 
must be used in descriptions of fab- 
brics. Trade names may be used in 
addition, but not displayed more 
prominently than the generic terms. 

The act establishes 16 generic 
terms and also defines them. These 
are: acrylic, modacrylic, polyester, 
rayon, acetate, saran, azlon, nytril, 
nylon, rubber, spandex, vinal, olefin, 
vinyon, metallic and glass. (For fib- 
ers which do not have generic names, 
manufacturers must file an applica- 
tion to establish such a name.) 

Since the last publication of the 


man-made fiber table in 1957, six 
new major fibers have been an- 
nounced and introduced. Some of 


them I have mentioned on previous 
occasions. These are: Zefran, Cres- 
lan, Kodel, polypropylene, Corval and 
Topel. In addition a number of new 
types and forms of the various exist- 
ing fibers have been announced. 
Some of them are already in plentiful 
supply, others still scarce or in pilot 
plant stage. Some of these are: Fiber 
500, Fiber 40, Avicron, Ondule (now 
called Ondulette), Civona, Supercor- 
dura, Teron, Vycron, Darvan, Orlon- 
Cantrece, Rovana and Fiber K. 
Listed are some of the man-made 
fibers as they are now classified. 
RAYON. This includes all 
three of the long-known fiber fami- 
lies, namely viscose, Cupramonium 
(Bemberg) and Fortisan; special 
strength fibers like Supercodura or 
industrial Fortisan, Fortisan 36; On- 


group 


dule, now called Ondulette, and 
other effect spun rayon novelties, 
Also included are the new cross- 
linked cellulose fibers like Cour- 
tauld’s Corval and Topel, Enka’s 
Fiber 500, American Viscose Fiber 
40 and Courtauld’s Fiber SM 27. 


The producers have, however, ap- 
plied for new generic terms for the 
two latter. 

ACETATE. Not only the old fashi- 
oned di-acetates but also tri-acetates 
like Arnel belong here. 

NYLON. Both Nylon 6 and 66 be- 
long here. That includes Cuprolac- 
tam Nylon, Deepdye Nylon and all 
the other variants. 


AcryLic. Orlon, Acrilan, Zefran 
and Creslan are the best known of 
these. Some fibers however which 
are basically acrylic but contain sub- 
stantial proportions of other chemi- 
cals and were in the past considered 
under this heading now belong with 
the newly created Modacrylic group. 

MODACRYLIC. Dynel and Verel. 
Both these fibers are of importance 
because they show considerable resist- 
ance to burning. Some Verel types 
are considered the fibers for fireproof 
fabrics. 

POLYESTER. Not a new category. 
Dacron is well-known and popular. 
Kodel is a newcomer here and be- 
coming rapidly accepted and popular. 
Terylene, Dacron’s British cousin, is 
hecoming more and more available. 
And more new fibers are expected in 
this group. 

OLEFIN. The name is new. Poly- 
ethylene is well-established and 
known. Polypropylene is a newcom- 
er and has some special uses. 

SARAN. The generic term adopted 
for all the fibers based on vinylidene- 
cloride. This includes Saran, Velon 
and the new Rowana. 

VINYON. A group in itself. It in- 
cludes the fiber of the same name and 
others composed mainly from vinyl- 
chloride. 

FLUOROCARBON. Represented by 
Teflon, a chemically inert fiber used 
principally for industrial fabrics like 
filters. 

NYTRIL. Chemically a distant rela- 
tion of Saran and Vinyon, repre- 
sented by Darvan, best known to 
knitters, and to my knowledge rarely 
used in weaving. 

GLASS. This contains all the vari- 
ous fiberglas types, chemically inert 
fibers absolutely fireproof. _Some- 
thing new has been added here. Some 
types of fibers are available in a pig- 
mented form and the production» of 
yarn-dyed fabrics is now possible, 
It has, however, to be pointed. out 
that the fabrics made from pigmented 
glass-fibers have to be coronized and 
that it is therefore still impractical to 
use other fibers in the same fabric. 

Now let us look at some of the 
newer fibers and what they can-do for 


(Continued on.page 62) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


JANUARY 

Design Derby, 1960. Buildorama, Miami, Fla. Sponsored by Designers 
and Decorators Guild of South Florida. Juried Item Competition, 
Student Design Competition and Room Settings. Competition open 
to all designers, decorators, artists and craftsmen in North and 
South America engaged in design or production of home fashions 
and home furnishings. Cash awards in Juried Item Competition. 
Information: Design Derby 1960, Dupont Plaza Center, 300 Biscayne 
Boulevard Way, Miami, Fla. January. 

— International, Grand Rapids, Mich. Art Gallery, Jan. 10- 

eb. 7. 

Winter Exhibit. Riverside Church, New York. Work of students of 
Arts and Crafts classes. Jan. 31-Feb. |. 

Forms from Israel.f Milwaukee, Wis., Art Center. Jan. 15-Feb. 5. 

Mid-west Designer-Craftsmen.* Northern Illinois University, De Kalb. 
Jan. 16-Feb. 7. 

Craft Exhibit. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. In connection 
with annual Fine Arts Festival. Theme: Contemporary American Art. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 19. 

Russian Costumes of the 7th, 18th & 19th Centuries. The Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Museum. Through Jan. 

Visual Communications in Crafts. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
New York. Includes two traveling exhibitions: Fibers, Tools and 
Weaves; Craftsmanship in Wood. Also small collection of slides. 
Through Feb. 15. 

Exhibit of Contemporary Textiles. Grand Rapids, Mich., Art Gallery. 
Through Feb. 7. 

All-media Crafts Exhibition. Los Angeles County, Calif. Museum. 
Sponsored by Museum and Southern California Designer-Crafts- 
men. Through Feb. 7. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. Exhibition of ancient art lent 
by members of New York Society of Fhe Archaeological! Institute 
of America, through Jan. 31; Japanese Robes, through Jan. 31; 
eighteenth century tapestry room from Croome Court, Worcester- 
shire, England, permanent collection; recently acquired European 
textiles dating from |5th to |8th centuries in gallery outside Textile 
Study Room; indefinite closing. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Neo-Classic Louis XVI Tex- 
tiles, Reading, Pa., Public Museum; Contemporary Designs in Woven 
Textiles, University of Arkansas Art Gallery, Fayetteville (Jan. & 
Feb.); Textiles Used in the National Colonial Shrines, Maryville, 
Tenn., College Art Gallery; Symbol of the Rose in Textile Design, 
Mint Museum, Charlotte, N. C.; Directoire-Empire Textiles, Georgia, 
Museum, Athens; Silks of the Harmonists, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. From Jan. 15 to March I! two exhibits at the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Trade & Convention Center: Baroque Textiles of 
Louis XIV Period, and Rococo Textiles of Louis XV Period. Jan. 
through March at the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York 
Textiles of the Italian Renaissance. 

Greek Costumes and Embroidery.* Los Angeles County Museum, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Jan. 17-March 15. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Historical Society of Montana, Helena. Jan. 
24-Feb. 14. 

Fulbright Designers.* Pensacola, Fla., Art Center. Through Jan. 30 

Contemporary Finnish Rugs* University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada. Jan. 17-Feb. 7. 

Japanese Dolls.* University of Kansas, Lawrence. Through Jan. 31. 

National Ceramic Exhibition.* Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and 
Crafts. Sixth Miami Annual. Jan. 17-Feb. 14. 

Artist-Craftsmen of New York. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
(Closed Sundays and Feb. 12.) Annual exhibition. Jan. 29-Feb. 19. 


FEBRUARY 


bIst Gold Metal Exhibition. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York. Comprehensive show of the building arts sponsored by The 
Architectural League of New York in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen's Council. Invited exhibits and open submissions of 
any U. S. practitioner of architecture or the allied arts executed 
between Jan. ‘1955. and Dec. 1959. Information: Architectural 
League of New York, 115 E. 40 St., New York 16. Feb. 25-May 15. 

Wichita Art Association. 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kans. Two 
weeks workshop conducted by Mrs. Jerry MacDonnell of Oklahoma 
City. Feb. 1-12. 

Spring Open House. Craft Students League of the YWCA, New York. 
6 to 9:30, Feb. 2. 

Crafts Exhibition & Sale. Pen and Brush Club, 16 E. 10 St., New York. 
Feb. 25-March 14. 

Kaleidoscope. Montclair, N. J.. Art Museum. Changing Aspects of 
Interiors 1875-1960. Feb. 14-March 6. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Textiles Used in Post-Revo- 
lutionary Shrines, Idaho Historical Society, Boise; Silks of the Har- 
monists, Brooks Memorial Museum, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ceramic International. Philadelphia, Pa.. Art Alliance. Feb. 23-March 


27. 
Today's Religious Art.t Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Feb. 1-19. 
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FAIRS ° 


CONFERENCES 


Norwegian Tapestries.* Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fe., 
N. M. Feb. 1-29. 

Burmese Embroideries.* Abilene, Texas, Fine Arts Museum. Feb. |-28. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* Des Moines, lowa, Art Center. Feb. 1-29. 


MARCH 
Northwest Craftsmen's Exhibition. Henry Gallery, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Juried exhibition open to craftsmen of Washington, 


Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Alaska. Deadline for entries Feb. 
5-6. Information: Henry Gallery. March 6-April 6. 

Second Conference of Southern California Handweavers. Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium and Wilton Hotel. Information: Mrs. Dorothea 
Hulse 517'/> S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 48. March 26-27. 

Atwater Memorial Seminar. Sponsored by Southern California Guild 
of Handweavers. Information: Mrs. Everett Kringel, 9505 Havillier 
Drive, Downey, Calif. March 23-25. 

Designer-Craftsmen U. S. A. 1960. Competition sponsored by Amer- 
ican Craftsmen's Council. Open to permanent residents of the 
United States. Entries will be exhibited at Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, May 27-Sept. |!, and later circulated by American 
Federation of Arts. Deadlines: entry forms, March 23; entries re- 
ceived, April 4-15. Information: Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 
29 W. 53 St., New York 19. 

Boston Flower Show. Wonderland Park, Revere, Mass. Boston Weavers 
Guild will have booth with handwoven articles. March 13-20. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Contemporary Designs in 
Woven Textiles, Colorado Springs, Colo., Fine Arts Center; Textiles 
Used in the Colonial National Shrines, Grand Rapids, Mich., Public 
Museum; Directoire-Empire Textiles, University of Alabama Art 
Gallery, University, Ala. 

Nylon Rug Designs.* State University Teachers College, Genesee 
N. Y. March 1-27. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco, Calif. March 15-April 17. 

British Artists-Craftsmen.* Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 13-June 19. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Tucson, Ariz., Fine Arts Center. 
March 6-28. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Augustana College, Rock Island, Il! March 
1-22. 

Japanese Dolls.* Bowling Green, Ohio, State University. March 1-31. 

Forms from Israel.t Seattle, Wash., Art Museum, March 2-April 3. 

Today's Religious Art.t Corning, N. Y., Museum. March 21-April 25. 

National Ceramic Exhibition.* Quincy, Ill., Art Club. Sixth Miami 
Annual. March 1-22. 

Fulbright Designers.* Madison, Wisc., Art Association. March 27- 
April 24. 

Contemporary French Tapestries I1.* Midland, Mich., Art Association. 
March 18-April 16. 

Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut. Hartford, Conn., Public Library 
on Main St. Annual exhibit. March 1-19. 


APRIL 


Northern California Conference. Stockton. Information: Mrs. Alma H. 
LeFever, chairman, 2120 N. Argonaut, Stockton, Calif. Apri! 30 
May |. 

Church Art Today. Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 8, Calif. Open tc 
artists in North America. Submission dates, March I1-12. Informa 
tion: Church Art Today, Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 8, Calif 
April 3-May |. 

Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas. Fort Worth Art Center. An 
nual meeting and exhibit. Apri! 29-30. 

Midwest Weaver's Conference. University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
Mo. Sponsored by Weaver's Guild of Greater Kansas City. Ex- 
hibits. Guest speaker, Miss Berta Frey. April 1-2. 

Fifteenth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita Art 
Association, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kans. Open to a 
American craftsmen. Entries due March 19. Information. Wichita 
Art Association. April 16-May 21. 

Great Lakes Conference. Fish Shanty, Port Washington, Wis. Spon 
sored by weavers’ guilds in Illinois and Wisconsin. April 6. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Prestige Show. New Britain, Conn. 
Museum. Late April. 

14th Annual Hobby Show for Older Persons. West Side YWCA, 840 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. Sponsored by the Community Council of Greater 
New York and by the Craft Students League of the YWCA. April 
21-May |. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* Nationa! Collection of Fine Arts 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. April 9-May 1. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
t Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Special awards, Contemporary Handweaving I11. 
Above, drapery and upholstery textiles, Jean J. Wil- 
hams. Below, clothing textiles, Marian Powell. 


This year the University of Nebraska Art Galleries’ 
biennial exhibition, Contemporary Hand Weaving III, 
became a national review of the field for the first time. 
As in the two previous exhibitions, it was co-sponsored by 
the Art Galleries and the Lincoln Weavers Guild. The 
judging of the exhibition in mid-September was coordi- 
nated with a conference for weavers which presented both 
of the exhibition’s judges in gallery talks and a workshop 
session. The judges were Anna Kang Burgess, weaver 
and winner of the ‘best textile in show’ award in the 1959 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen exhibition, and Thomas S. 
Tibbs, director of New York’s Museum of Contemporary 
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Crafts. 

The exhibition itself, while not as numerically large as 
the showing in 1957, gained immeasurably in the overall 
consistency and quality of the material selected for show- 
ing. Relieved by the judges of the usual clutter of place 
mats and miscellaneous projects, the exhibition made a 
stronger impression with the increased number of yard- 
ages, wall hangings and rugs. These last two categories 
were represented with items of particular interest. A sec- 
ond group of entries worthy of special note were the 
drapery fabrics. In designating the special awards for 
clothing textiles and experimental weaving the judges 
were obliged to take note of the quantitative deficiency 
in these areas. 

The exhibition’s top honor, in a purchase prize for the 
Lincoln Guild’s permanent collection, was awarded to a 
wall hanging by Alice Kagawa Parrott of Santa Fe. This 
hanging, of modest size, is distinguished by its dark 
palette of browns and grays and a subtle patterning of 
shapes composed in horizontal bands moving in contrast 
to the hanging’s vertical format. 

The show’s remaining cash awards were made to the 
outstanding entry in each of four categories. They are as 
follows: drapery and upholstery textiles, to Jean J. Wil- 
liams of Kaneohe, Hawaii, for a white silk drapery fab- 
ric; clothing textiles, to Marian Powell of Perry, Iowa, 
for a silk, cotton and metallic dress yardage ; decorative 





Above. Purchase award, Contemporary Handweaving 
III. Wall hanging by Alice Kagawa Parrott. Below. Ex- 
pertmental weaving award, Hilma Berglund. 
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and utilitarian textiles, to Mary Balzer Buskirk of Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota, for a wool and linen wall hanging, 
entitled, Landscape; experimental weaving, to Hilma 
Berglund of St. Paul, Minnesota, for a linen and cotton 
drapery panel which was cited as unusual in that it brings 
to the surface sections of the warp in an original manner. 

Five honorable mention awards were made irrespective 
of category. They are as follows: Pamela Fujimoto 
Stearns, Yellow Springs, Ohio, for a suiting yardage; to 
LaVonne Schrieber, Albuquerque, for a drapery fab- 
ric; Alice Kagawa Parrott, Santa Fe, New Mexico, for a 
wall hanging; Laura M. Wieman, Carbondale, Illinois, 
for a rug; and, Jane Aistrope, Birmingham, Michigan, for 
an upholstery fabric. 

Following the exhibition’s showing in Lincoln a selec- 
tion will be shown in the following museums: University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H.; The Everhart Mu- 
seum, Scranton, Pa.; The J. B. Speed Museum, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; The Sioux City Art Center, Sioux City, lowa; 
The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; The Larson Gallery, Yakima, Washing- 
ton; and the Roswell Museum, Roswell, New Mexico. 





The Southern California Designer-Craftsmen spon 
sored an exhibition of Crafts Related to Architecture at 
the Pasadena Art Museum from October 2 through 
October 28. It represented local designers working in ar 
chitectural scale, and offered a variety of media as adapted 
to contemporary architectural application. Large garden 
pottery, clay, plaster, cement and various aggregates were 
used inventively in mural scale designs. Enamel in large 
scale designs, bronze wall sculpture, and a clay garden 
totem pole comprised some of the varied structural mate- 
rials in the exhibition. 

Textile representation was limited to seven pieces, with 
a variety of adaptations, however. One 5-yard length of 
a white 48-inch width open weave fabric was designed 
by Graham Humphery of Los Angles. It was hung flat 
from ceiling to floor to show the handsome silhouette of 
its open structure, comprising a warp of grouped white 
mercerized cotton of sewing machine weight yarn to- 
gether with white rayon ribbon of 3/8-inch width, sleyed 





Tapestry, Athena's Owl, by John Smith, Los Angeles, 
in Southern California Designer-Craftsmen exhibition. 
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Special award, Contemporary Handweaving III, for 
decorative and utilitarian textiles. Wall hanging, Mary 
Balzer Buskirk, entitled Landscape. 


to reveal a sensitive space and mass pattern. Cotton and 
ravon weft were subordinated to the vertical line of the 
ribbon. This fabric would be appropriate to use framed 
as a moveable screen, or divider. 

Another was a wall hanging by Louis Gross of Los 
\ngeles. This was 24 inches wide, of cotton, wool, and 
rayon nub yarns in a plain weave, with emphasis on 
colors and textures in dull to bright orange. One end was 
fringed to reveal a warp of plain twist yarns against heavy 
textured ones. 

Two large (8’ x 10’) tapestries, and a small one (14” 
x 24”), were important exhibition pieces. These were 
woven in the traditional tapestry medium in wools by 
Johanna Schidlo of Redondo Beach. She represents here, 
in her craftsmanship, her Vienna training in weaving. All 
three tapestries represented a bold sense of pictorial de 
sign. One was in unbleached whites with linear images 
in darker neutrals and black. Another was woven in dull 
dark blues, with large angular forms in rust, bronze, and 
blue-browns. Massive in scale, this would command at 
tention in any environment. Subject matter was most ab- 
stract in her small tapestry of gray-beige background, 
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Above. Lap robe in soft wools by Herbert Ranney. 
Warp in three shades of yellow and natural, weft of muted 
tones of blue, green, lavender, and purple to give an un- 
usual over-all effect. Womens International Exposition. 


Below. Place mat by Jessie L. Estes, Keene Valley, 
New York, shown with New York and Vermont Craft 
display. Natural linen with border stripes in natural leno 
and red, blue, yellow and green in plain weave. 


with moving shapes of olive. Black and blue-black lines 
seemed to move and flow throughout this horizontal de- 
sign. 

Two additional tapestries were the visual highlight of 
the exhibition. These were designed and executed by John 
Smith of Los Angeles. These were designed in pre-woven 
cloth, however. He works by stretching an overshot 
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NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 
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Harness 


Loom 


Side 
View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 
(detached) 





e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 

e BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 

e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROLL, “Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Distributors wanted. Attractive territories now open. 





ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 





weave fabric on a frame, and with a needle weaves the 
weft design in place. The resulting effect is thus a tapes- 
try by laid-in technique, with much of the existing warp 
and weft showing. One tapestry Athena's Owl, was 
especially handsome (30” by 45”) in form and color, 
using wools of a variety of intensity to achieve subtle 
depth. His second tapestry (9’ by 6’) was designed 
around an allegorical theme, but again handsomely de- 
signed in form and color. His color emerges from wool 
weft against heavy beige fabric. Bernard Kester 





Both handweavers and the public found a great deal 
to interest them in the handweaving section and other 
divisions of the Women’s International Exposition in 
New York in November. More varied designs and im- 
proved techniques marked the entries in the weaving 
section which included work of many well-known weav- 
ers. Interesting weaving also was found in the New 
York and Vermont Craft Mart display which had been 
organized as part of the 350th Anniversary Champlain 
Festival. There was a special children’s section and a 
craft display from the classes conducted for members of 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '4"' strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, blinds, draperies, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 





the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. Many 
fine old fabrics, as well as modern work, were seen in 
booths representing women’s associations of many for- 
eign nationalities in the United States. 

Members of the jury for awards were Jessie L. Estes 
of Keene Valley, New York, weaver; Beatrice Reeve, 
instructor in weaving at the Newark, New Jersey, 
Museum; and Azalea Thorpe, designer and instructor in 
weaving at the Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York. 

Wall hangings and rugs, as in other recent exhibi- 
tions, attracted a great deal of attention, although the 
displays of yardage, both for decorative and apparel 





Spaced flossa rug by Elisabeth 
Connecticut. Special award. 
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af Kleen, Stonington, 


DvtayvaVrce 
Tapestry of handspun wool, vegetable dyed yarns, by 
Mrs. Jeanette MacMillan, Terrace Park, Ohio. A gay 
figure in brown with pink scarf, against a cream and 
brown background. Unusually well woven. 





fabrics, were unusually interesting. Among newcomers 
as exhibitors were Herbert and Elaine Ranney of Islip, 
New York, who between them gathered in a sizable 
number of prizes for both apparel and household fabrics. 
Ella S. Bolster displayed her versatility by winning first 
awards for two wall hangings, one .in contemporary 
style in stained glass effect on a black background and 
the other a traditional weave, as well as a popular 
award. Luella Williams won the first award for rigid 
weft hangings with one of her designs with grasses and 
seeds. Margaret Burlew’s transparent hanging with de- 
sign in blue and green was a popular favorite. 

Dorothy Fuldner’s wool hanging of handspun yarns 
which she dyed with materials she herself collected, 
achieved a beautiful effect with soft yellows, orange and 
browns on a madder background. (Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Spring 1958.) She received a first award. 
Winifred Tonkin of California received both a first 
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Above. Section of large beach towel by Alice Mae 
Alexander, Columbia, Missouri. In pale rust with heavy 
stripes of white chenille. 

Below. One side of pillow cover by Marie Howell, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Warp, natural acrilan; weft, 
white singles mohair and various dark yarns to form 
stripes. Other side of similar yarns but different pattern, 
same feeling. Third award, houschold articles. 


juried award and a popular vote for her red apparel 
fabric, in which she used ribbon. 

Mrs. L. C. Turner, instructor in weaving at the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Museum, had a handsome rya rug in 
shades of blue which won a first award while a spaced 
flossa rug by Mrs. Elisabeth af Kleen of Stonington, 
Connecticut, was given a special mention. Mrs. af Kleen 
used 8/5 Swedish linen for warp, set six dents to the 
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gray tweed, 





VE b29'@ SE LEe.C TTPO N 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
¢ Tinsel © Elastic * Raffia ¢* Plastic 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 

Retunded with first order of $10.00 or 


= FIBRE YARN CO. we. 
i/g Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 








840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it's for handweaving we have it” 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 





94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-cencentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





Looms, Yarns, Accessories, Fabrice Finishing 
GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES 7 Swedish Rug Yarns, 
Holma Helsinglands Linens, Bretton & Canadian Tweeds 


Helen and Earle S'lason- 5605 West Glst Street 


Ce cunteyside 


HANOWEAVERS = Mednick 28449 


Mission, Kansas 








One of popular awards. Apparel yardage, wool, by Mrs. 
Mary es Brentford, Ontario, Canada. Star pat- 


tern, warp 2 - gray tweed, white mohair. Weft, dark 


2/32 light gray worsted, white mohair. 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 


type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


oo" 30” 40" 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 


CRAFT ©. WEAVING + TAPESTRY 


STUDENTS |  Weodwork (Beginning & Advanced), Silk 
Screen, Ceramic Sculpture, Drawing, 
LEAGUE | Lapidary, Leatherwork, Silversmithing, 


7 Ww Cc A Painting and other crafts. Class for group 
| leaders. For men and women. Day and 
py A ay Evening. Send for Catalog H. Visit the 








Circle 6-3700 Craft Students Gallery & Library. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and 
public appreciation of the crafts in the United States. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 








inch. For the backing, woven in rosepath, she used 
Swedish matt yarn, alternating four different shades of 
green and four of yellow to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the flossa pile. The pile is 1/18 inches high, 
with four threads in each knot, 810 knots per square 
foot. The yarn is Swedish rya, 600 yards per pound. 

The juried awards were as follows: 

Hottsehold furnishings, yardage: Elaine Ranney; 
Winifred Tonkin, San Jose, California; Herbert H. 
Ranney. 

Finished household articles: Dorothy Fuldner, Lake 
Worth, Florida; Mrs. Ranney; Marie Howell, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

Household linens: Angela von den Dreisch, West 
Shokan, New York; Dorothy Small, Washington, D. C. 
(best all-linen ) ; Louise Cooley, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Apparel yardage: Winifred M. Tonkin; Mr. Ranney ; 
Mrs. Ranney. 

Accessories: Mrs. O. F. Kleupfel, Archbold, Ohio; 
Marion Brockman, Havre, Montana; Christine Hen- 
shaw, Washington, D. C. 

Wall hangings (rigid weft) ; Luella Williams, Ithaca, 
New York; Janet Ten Broeck, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Wall hangings: Ella S. Bolster, Arlington, Virginia; 
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Crescent Deru, Ogden, Utah; Miss Williams. 
Traditional pattern: Mrs. Bolster; Mrs. L. C. Turner. 
Rugs: Mrs. Turner; Helen C. Ormond, New York; 

Eunice Lewis, Wallpack Center, New Jersey. 
Miscellaneous: Mrs. Dorothy L. Buell, Green Bay, 

Wisconsin; Mrs. Turner, Elsie Miller, Danville, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Several hundred persons voted for their favorite 
pieces and the following received silver trays for the 
highest popular votes: apparel fabrics, Winifred Tonkin 
and Mary L. Andrews: wall hangings, Mrs. Bolster 
and Margaret Burlew. Very little ecclesiastical weaving 
was shown. Sister Mary Victoria, C.S.M., of St. Mary’s 
Hospital for Children, Bayside, New York, was a spe- 
cial mention. Lack of space does not permit listing all 
the special awards. 

Daniel Kokel, 15-year old junior at Stuyvesant High 
School, New York, won the 27-inch folding loom given 
by Hughes Fawcett, Inc. He became interested in weav- 
ing by watching demonstrations at the exhibition and 
pians to learn to weave. 

Donors of prizes were: Coddie Products, Contessa 
Yarns, Craft and Hobby Book Service, Frederick J. 
Fawcett Inc., Hughes Fawcett Inc., Harriet May 
Hagerty, Handweaver & Craftsman, Lily Mills, L. W. 
Macomber, Paternayan Bros., Robin & Russ, Rose 
Mills, and the Shuttle Craft Guild. 





David R. Campbell, president of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council, has announced that the Council will spon- 
sor a national competition for American designer-crafts- 
men this year. The theme will be: Designed and Hand- 
crafted for Use. 

Accepted entries will be exhibited at the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53 Street, New York, 
from May 27 through September 11, 1960. Subsequently, 
the exhibit “Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960” will be 
circulated to other museums throughout the country by 
the American Federation of Arts. 

Objects designed and handcrafted for organic architec- 
tural use on exterior walls and on floors, murals, tiles, 
screens, carpeting and other permanent coverings will be 
grouped in one class of entries. Objects designed and 
handcrafted for use within interior architectural space 
will form another category for which entries will be 
tapestries, rugs, draperies, furniture, flat and hollow 
ware, ceramic and porcelain tableware, decorative ob- 
jects, etc. 

Handcrafted garden ornaments, terrace and garden 
furniture, fountains and planters will be the entries in 
the third group. A fourth will comprise printed and 
woven fabrics for clothing, jewelry and accessories, ob- 
jects and materials for use on the person. Objects which 
represent solutions to unusual problems of design or 
material, and which may be prototypes for industry and 
mass production, will be entered in a fifth—the special 
problems—class. 

Medals and certificates of award will be presented in 
the different classes of entries. 

Members of the jury are: Alexander Girard, noted 
architect and designer, Santa Fe, New Mexico; John A. 
Kouwenhoven, author of Made in America and professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
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York; and Charles H. Sawyer, director, Museum of Art 
and professor of fine arts, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Entry forms must be returned by March 23 to The 
American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 53 Street, New 
York 19. Entries must be delivered from April 4 to April 
15, inclusive. 





Tapestry in varied colors and yarns by Lillian Swawite, 
Chicago, in annual exhibition of Wisconsin Federation of 
Handweavers. 


The ninth annual exhibit of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Handweavers opened on May 2 at the Charles Allis 
Art Library, Milwaukee. Miss Gail Redfield, weaving in 
structor at Purdue University, judged the show. 

Best of show, and first in the home decorating yardage 
class, went to Ilma Koeller for her drapery fabric, which 
was woven on an ivory mercerized cotton warp with a 
novelty cotton and metallic yarn. Its simplicity and the 
high quality of the weaving made it an outstanding entry. 
Second in this class went to Anita Doll’s drapery fabric, 
which was particularly interesting because of the unusual 
combination of threads in the warp which included a 
variety of rayon, cotton and linen threads in neutral colors. 
To avoid the possibility of uneven shrinkage with such a 
combination, Mrs. Doll washed her chain of warp before 
applying it to the loom. This proved to be a wise decision 
since she found an appreciable difference in the lengths 
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If particular in your work and selection try: 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN 


All of these yarns are ready for immediate delivery. We 
have approximately 500 colors available with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 
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Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, 
Needlework, Knitting and Afghans. 


Distributorships still open 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 






TEXTILES ‘@ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 
student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 








After more than 25 years of loom-building 
by our family in Oregon (Walter C. Ganz- 
miller and Arthur A. Allen) we wish to 
announce that the original ALLEN FOLD- 
ING LOOM has moved to our new 
address: 


ALLEN FOLDING LOOM 


Eugene E. Robocker Rt. 4 Kalispell, Montana 








of some of the threads after the washing process. Of 
added interest was the heavy nylon parachute cord which 
she wove in at regular intervals. Second bg#t of show, 
and first in the stole and scarf class went te’ Mrs. Walker 
Roseberry for her white wool stole with its touch of gold 
metallic and ribbon inlay. 

One of the most popular classes was the apparel yard- 
age class. There were examples of cotton, wool, linen, 
silk and a variety of mixtures, First was a striped fabric 
for a sheath dress by Leona Wheeler. The warp stripes 
of gray cotton, white bouclé, and a black novelty yarn 
gave the fabric an interesting texture. Mrs. John D. Jen- 
kins’ skirt, which was woven with a fine pink wool and 
inetallic on a gray warp, was accompanied by a matching 
blouse. This skirt with its black and gray borders received 
first award in the skirt and apron class. Of particular 
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scholarships available for mext year ...... 

apply before march 1, 1960 .. . 
weaving and textile design . . . ceramics .. . 
painting . . . design . . . metalsmithing .. . 
sculpture . . . degrees: B.F.A., M.F.A. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Road, Bloomtield Hills, Mich. 





Due to circumstances, it is necessary to dispose of present stock of 


IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 


Beginning January 15, these fine yarns will be offered 
at a substantial di +. 


Zellwood Florida 
Sample sheet 10c 





J. M. Hayslip 





interest was Martha Hazen’s purse, which was woven 
with white jute and rayon on a spaced warp. The details 
of its finishing were particularly noteworthy. Brown felt 
gussets and corded handles, brass grommets and a brass 
lock, and brown lining completed the blue ribbon bag. 
First in baby accessories went to Dorothea Jeske for a 
christening shawl in white nylon and Pompadour. The 
lace blocks and contrasting weights of the two yarns 
coupled with the neatly fringed edges on all four sides 
made it an outstanding piece. 

Other firsts included Mrs. Christ Licht’s brown and 
beige rug with its dows of flossa knots. Constance Dentz- 
ler’s 2-tone aqua wool couch robe done in alternating 
strips of plain and lace weave, and Lillian Swawite’s wall 
hanging of vari-colored yarns in a tapestry weave depict- 
ing a weaver at her loom. 

Guild projects, which this year were to be mounted 
samples of upholstery material on a cotton warp in sum- 
mer-and-winter weave, were submitted by eight of the 
guilds, making a total of almost one hundred samples. The 
first award went to the Wauwatosa Weavers’ Guild ; sec- 
ond, to the Sheboygan Shuttlecraft Guild. 





White wool stole with metallic and ribbon mlay by 
Mrs. Walker Roseberry, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Purse, tan and white jute, rayon, on a spaced warp by 
Martha Hazen, Rockford, Illinois, in Wisconsin show. 


Only 9 per cent of the 2,000 entries for Fiber, Clay and 
Metal, the biennial craft exhibition sponsored by the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School of Art were accepted 
of which 62 were woven and printed textiles and hooked 
rugs. Work was accepted on the basis of beauty of de- 
sign and form, excellence in technical execution and value 
as experimentation. Members of the jury were: Charles 
Nagel, director, City Museum, St. Louis, Missouri; Hilda 
Reiss, House of Today, Palo Alto, California; Anni 
Albers, weaver; John Paul Miller, jeweler; and Edwin 
Scheier, ceramist. 

3ecause the United States Information Agency has 
commissioned the Gallery to assemble a craft show to 
tour Europe, the Gallery used the services of a country- 
wide advisory committee to select the work of 100 crafts- 
men of established reputation which was included in this 
exhibition. No prizes were awarded for invited work. 

The award of merit in weaving was given to Doris 
Allen for a room divider of fine spun linen boucle, with 
irregular weft stripes and raffia used in a free tapestry 
technique in the open spaces. Honorable mentions were as 
follows : Christine Mair for an altar cloth of linen and gold 
metallic with crosses in an open weave; Solange L. 
Kowart for a wall divider of wood and linen; Marian 
Powell, screen of cellophane and metal; and Hella Skow- 
ronski, casement of linen, mohair, rayon and chenille. 

The jury found an encouraging amount of experimen- 
tation and felt that “it was very important to recognize 
experimentation as a sign of vitality and energy in the 
craft movement even though occasionally the result was 
not entirely satisfactory. The central task of the jury was 
to attempt to separate novelty-seeking and sensationalism 
from the true inventiveness leading to the development 
of forms that satisfy our needs.” 

While a large number of entries showed high technical 
competence, in contrast to former years, “in a disturbing 
number of cases the craftsman did not concern himself 
with consideration of the purpose of the object and the 
discipline thereby imposed. 
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New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER 


for WEAVERS 


3 Hew Models with 50% Wore Yarn Space 


Many Improvements Heavier Construction 
Sizes adjustable: 12 to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 4 to 48 yds. 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A 
SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank. 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then 
ready to wind directly on present warp beam or spool sections. 





Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any 

kind of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. <—— pete pe — oe 
Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL Removable warp beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spool 
without CROSSES. -f 





' Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 


Warper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, ' 


lease keeper and adjustable broke band to control tension while 
beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable 
from 12 to 28 dents, spool holder and presser foot to wind spools 
hard and smooth. 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools. 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam. 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section. 


Write for detailed information. 





Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper_ Reel diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 Ibs. 
36 yd Warper Reel diam. 39!/2 in. 78.00 10 Ibs. 
48 yd Warper Reel diam. 52!/2 in. 88.00 12 Ibs. 
Beamer for all sizes 20.00 3 Ibs. 
Extra 24% inch Expansion Comb 8.00 . 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea. 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea. 

Patents pending Winding reel from single cone of yarn 


A New, Smaller 
LOW COST 
Warp Beam and Spools 


| have available another New, Smaller 
and LOWER COST warp beam, with 
two-inch section 3'/2-inch spools, holding 
18 yards for table and floor looms up to 
24-inch weaving space — it is made to 
fit any loom, 


The beam is white oak 1% inches in 
diameter with band letoff of the same 
construction as the large beam shown in 
circular. Beam is complete with letoff 
and screws for mounting, $15.00 


18-yard spools for beam .75 ea 


When ordering give exact measurement 
as shown under large beam. 





Warper and Beamer winding 2 inch spool section from reel 
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FANCY 
YARNS 


SAMPLES 
AND 
OVER-RUNS 
DIRECT FROM 
THE LARGEST 
NOVELTY YARN 
MANUFACTURER 


Write for sample cards 


ROSE MILLS, Inc. 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 


cate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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Freeman 
(Continued from page 10) 


highlight giving the lightest tone, a 
medium tone where it curves, with 
the darkest tone in the valleys. You 
can use three tones of a color as warp 
stripes and it will give you the feeling 
of a ripple. 

Nature is full of rhythmic design 
and patterns. When designing it is 
well not to have too many elements 
that will vie equally for attention. It 
is usually better to emphasize one 
thing and subordinate the rest. You 
never wish your background to com- 
pete with your design. 

A question I am asked again and 
again by students is “How long shall 
I make it to be in good proportion ?” 
This is basically the same problem as 
proportioning the stripes and may be 
similarly treated. If you are using a 
rug in a certain hall or a piece of 
tapestry to fit a certain wall space, 
then the width of the short side is 
your guide and the long side may be 
3:5 or 2:3. These proportions are 
pleasing and many people prefer them 
to a static square. 

A design should have good balance. 
You can have a design equally bal- 
anced on both sides—which is sym- 
metrical—or an asymmetrical design 
which is unevenly balanced and less 
formal. However, the design should 
still balance. A good and often used 
illustration of this is a see-saw. It is 
balanced or symmetrical when two 
children of equal weight sit on either 
end. If there is any great difference 
in weight the see-saw will be out of 
balance. If you move the heavier child 
towards the center you will again have 
balance. In 
designing weaving if you do not ob- 


balance—asymmetrical 


serve this and move your heavy motive 
or design with heavier color nearer the 
center, it will seem to be trving to get 
out of your pattern. 
heavier color—some colors seem to 
weigh more than 
prove this to yourself by taking a piece 
of gray paper—for example, a 5'%- 
inch rectangle—and lay it on top of a 
red piece of paper so that 4+ inches of 
red shows above it. The red will seem 
top-heavy. If you move the gray paper 
up covering more red you will see that 
about one inch of red forms a good 
balance. Now if you will try the same 
experiment with a pale shade of red 
(pink) you will notice that the gray 


I mentioned 


others. You can 





paper does not have to be placed so 
high to form a balance. This idea of 
balance also applies to threads. You 
can have a balance of rough and 
smooth threads or dull and shiny ones. 


In drafts which are threaded on 
the loom you have symmetrical de- 
signs such as Bird’s Eye or many of 
the overshot designs and asymmetrical 
designs such as the pattern known as 
Wall of Troy. 

The balance of these loom controlled 
designs is not as apt to be bad as in 
the less restricted forms of weaving 
such as those used in tapestry, rugs, 
and finger-controlled techniques such 
as laid-in and lace weaves. When mak- 
ing a design for these, having both 
sides identical is more formal, static 
and obvious. If the design is asym- 
metrical and one motive is larger or 
attracts more attention because of its 
shape or brightness or weight of color, 
remember it is better to move it closer 
to the center than the smaller or duller 
motive. Otherwise it will give the ef- 
fect of moving out of your weaving. 
An asymmetrical design is less formal, 
gives you more variety of arrange- 
ments, and is often more subtle. If 
you will turn to nature you will see 
many examples of both types of bal- 
ance. 

Today everyone seems conscious of 
color. In nearly everything we buy 
we now have a choice of colors. Our 
clothing has many exciting colors, yet 
| find many people feel unsure when 
using color. Many will weave piece 
after piece in white or natural linen 
because of this. Not that white and 
natural linen is not beautiful. It 1s 
certainly preferable to color badly 
used which is sometimes dull and 
muddy or sometimes can set your 
teeth on edge. So often I have had a 
student ask “What color can I use 
with this or what can I do to relieve 
the intensity of this color?” I have 
found a few basic color laws of help 
to them. 

To understand a little about color, 
look at the colors you find when a 
prism breaks up a beam of ight—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, 
Let us consider first the pure colors 
(red, yellow, blue) you do not get by 
blending threads. You can give the 
effect of the other colors lying between 
these by the mixture of your threads 
either in your warp or in your weft 
or in both. For instance orange is a 
mixture of red and yellow. If you have 


violet. 
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a yellow warp and weave it with red 
you will get an orange effect. You can 
make it either more yellow or more 
red by the amounts of each that you 
use. This mixing holds true of all the 


other in-between colors. Is the only 
green you can buy too blue? You can 
change it by using a yellow-green with 
it. 

Your complementary colors are di- 
rectly across the color circle from each 
other and are the more difficult colors 
to use together successfully. If you 
will sit in the sunlight with a large 
piece of white paper and lay on it a 
square of bright blue paper and stare 
at it a minute or so, then remove it, 
you will see a yellow after-image on 
the white paper. If you use a bright 
red square in the same way you will 
see a green square in its place when 
you remove it. The bright intense 
primary color has tired our eyes and 
we see the image of its complementary 
color to rest them. If you weave with 
areas of these complementary colors 
next to each other they tend to jump 
before your eyes. If on the other hand 
you use small quantities of these to- 
gether, for example, one yellow thread 
and one blue thread in your warp, 
they will tend to neutralize each other. 
When we take the two colors and 
place them on a disk and spin them 
we will see gray. This is often the 
reason for the disappointment weavers 
experience when using certain colors. 
They do not understand why they get 
a muddy effect. 

The safest, 
use is 


easiest color scheme you 
monochromatic—that is, 
shades of one color. For example you 


can 


may use a pale yellow, a bright yellow 
and a dark yellow. Think of it as if 
you had taken the color into a dark 
shadow. Three distinct tones of a color 
are usually good. It is often more in- 
teresting if an accent of black or near 
black is added to your color scheme. 

Colors that are near each other are 
called analogous colors and are also 
easy to use. You could of course start 
with yellow and go towards green or 
orange. Another thing to consider is 
your use of warm and cool colors. 
An all-red room would be irritating to 
most people. You would want to bal- 
An all- 
cold blue piece of cloth is often more 
interesting with little flecks of a warm 
color—maybe a warm blue green or a 
red purple. This makes the blue seem 
more interesting and alive. 

There is another 
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ance it with some cool accents. 


color law that 





many people do not seem to know and 
which can be very helpful. It is called 
the Law of Simultaneous Contrast and 
is the answer to problems of colors 
which seem changed when woven to- 
gether. I have often had disappointed 
weavers show me two samples of 
thread and tell me they have taken 
great pains to get the thread that 
would exactly match two colors in a 
room. They want to weave upholstery 
for the room but when they weave 
the sample the two colors do not look 
the same. It will help if you remember 
what was said about the bright squares 
on a white piece of paper. You stare 
at the yellow square and after taking 
it away you will see a blue square in 
its place—so if you use a bright yellow 
thread with a dull red thread, the red 
will seem duller because the yellow 
has thrown some of its complementary 
blue into the red making it still grayer. 
A bright blue will throw its yellow 
complementary color into a light pink, 
making it seem almost a soft orange— 
it will also throw yellow onto your 
face and if you are pale it will make 
your face seem yellow. 
[ find this a complete surprise to 
weavers. 


Over and over 
This knowledge should be a 
great help in planning and designing. 

There are many aspects of this law. 
In color classes and workshops I find 
that actually with 
colors best illustrates these color rela- 
tionships. The mixing of paint and 
trying out of color schemes, while 
not producing the same effect that one 
often gets with threads, does help in 
understanding what colors to mix to 
make another Most shades of 
a color can be achieved by 


weaving certain 


color. 
blending 
threads—for example, the gray scale 
from black to white. When possible 
we put a color blanket on a large loom 
and use blends of threads to make 
the colors. It looks like the 
on the When 
again use weft threads that will most 
nearly give the 


spectrum 
loom. weaving it we 
color we wish. Each 
with the threads and 
sees the effect one thread will have on 
another. 


weaver works 


These color laws are to help 
us, not to be a crutch on which to lean. 

You may say that you have no ideas 
for color schemes or design of your 
own. Ever since the earliest times man 
has looked about him and seen things 
that are in nature and has been in- 
spired to use them as a basis for his 
designs. Not necessarily to copy them 
so that you will recognize a flower for 
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“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass 


SOMETHING NEW! 


You get TWELVE HANDWOVEN samples, 
plus details, for $1.00. TELL us what you plan 
to weave. TELL us what interests you most. 





Sports Jackets @ Men’s Ladie’s suits, coats, 
dresses @ Neck Scarves @ Skirts & stoles @ 
Purses @ Aprons @ Evening bags & stoles @ 
Drapery @ Upholstery @ Curtains @ Rugs @ 
Place mats @ Baby Biankets @ Pure linens © 
How-to-weave-Neckties @ How to “finish” woven 
articles. SEND money order, check, cash to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Caneda 
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SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 
IT 1S WORTH 50 CENTS 


Cut it out and send it to us with your 
order; we will accept it for 50c value 
on anything we sell. 


One to a customer, please. 
This offer expires June 30, 1960 


BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 


100% Canadian Virgin Wool 


Especially suitable for Tweeds 
Including natural color black sheep yarn 





STURDY CARPET WARP 
Special Cotton — Extremely Strong 





WOVEN LABELS 


With your name woven in, not printed 





Send for free samples 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 


Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 
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A MUST 
for 
EVERY 
HANDWEAVER 


Whether you are just beginning or are an advanced 
handweaver—be sure you have Hammett's Loom 
Catalog handy. It lists, describes, illustrates and 
prices the very latest in foot-treadle and table- 
model looms, individual parts and accessories. Also 
fine materials and helpful Books of Instructions. 


Write today for 1959-60 FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








instance, but using what he saw as an 
inspiration, sometimes making a styl- 
ized design in which one can still rec- 
ognize its origin and sometimes a pure 
abstract design. If you will keep your 
eyes open and train them to see, you 
will find a wealth of material in na- 
ture. As Shakespeare said “It adds a 
precious seeing to the eye.” 

Did you, for instance, ever notice 
the design formed by the slices of the 
thin neck of a green summer squash ? 
Or the texture or lines in a rock, the 
roughness of the bark of a tree and 
the pattern it makes? You can pass 
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the same place day after day and then 
suddenly see something new, maybe 
in the pattern a shadow makes. Re- 
member, eyes were made for seeing. 
The same applies to your use of color. 
The more you look the more you ob- 
serve, the greater will be your ap- 
preciation of color. Are you making a 
green suit? You can certainly make 
a good wearable suit material of just 
one shade of green woven in tabby. 
On the other hand you might have 
seen a clump of green moss which 
gave you an idea of an interesting 
texture. As you looked at it you saw 
several shades of green, maybe some 
brown at the base. Wouldn’t that be 
a more interesting piece of cloth? I 
was in a train riding along the Hudson 
River on a lovely clear day. The water 
was blue, but it was not just plain 
blue. There were greener places which 
might have been due to shallower 
water and there were also patches of 
blue-purple. It was a lovely blend of 
color. How much more interesting 
would your upholstery be if you 
blended threads like this. 

You should of course have learned 
your basic types of cloth construction 
so that you will know which would 
be best to use to help you translate 
your thoughts into cloth. This is often 
the reason for weavers slavishly fol- 
lowing the drafts and treadling of 
others. They do not know how to write 
their own drafts and some do not know 
how to change the treadling to get 
the effects they want. When you go 
to another country and do not know 
the language it is impossible for you 
to express yourself—and so it is with 
weaving, you need to know how to 
express your ideas in terms of weav- 
ing. 

I keep a clipping file for ideas and 
color combinations—I am afraid not 
really filed, but at least a place where 
I can make notes—and when I see a 
particularly lovely color combination 
I can refer to it. It sometimes may be 
a color photograph of nature, an 1l- 
lustration from a magazine, or the 
colors in a painting. I find that some 
color combinations have made such 
an impression that I remember them 
for a long time, others J tend to just 
forget. 

Now to get back to judging your 
own weaving. Won’t you always get 
more pleasure out of the weaving if 
you have planned to make it is a little 
out of the ordinary ? 





WEAVING 


January 1960 


Plan Tweeds, Curtains 
and Upholstery Materials 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





Miss Freeman is director of hand- 
weaving at the Crafts Students 
League of the YWCA, New York, 
and the Westchester Workshop, 
White Plains. She is in demand as a 
speaker by weavers’ organizations 
and as a juror for craft exhibitions. 
She ts currently president of the 
New York Guild of Handweavers. 





Fishback 
(Continued from page 25) 


hibit at a Craftsman’s Fair in Ashe- 
ville. Weaving and breathing were 
both difficult as so many crowded 
around to see the 16-harness 18-trea- 
dle Macomber Loom in action. With- 
out this logical tie-up it would have 
been impossible to follow the pattern 
and answer questions at the same time. 

Colonel Fishback is weaving con- 
sultant for Lily Mills and a member 
of the staff of The Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, North Carolina 
where he teaches weaving. 





Baroque 

This is a_ beautifully illustrated 
handbook on the High Baroque and 
Rococo of Austria and South Ger- 
many as built from 1580 to 1790. 
Both the exterior and the rich inte- 
rior details are discussed and _ illus- 
trated with outstanding examples, 
several in full color. The author com- 
pares this exuberant decorative style 
toa dream “that should perhaps nev- 
er have existed at all.” The style is 
traced from Austria, where the north- 
ern baroque was born, and the well 
reproduced photographs are rich in 
geometric and decorative motif sug- 
gestions. A map locates the various 
examples discussed and a glossary 
translates the typical German termi- 


nology. 
From Baroque to Rococo by 


Nicolas Powell. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 36. 72 by 10, 
184 pages text, 128 photographs, 
4 in full color. $10.00. 
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Tailoring 
(Continued from page 30) 
ment and that any alterations done to 
the pattern will have been done before 
both garment and lining are cut. 
During the time that these articles 
have been written, Miss Hazard has 
sold her school to Kii Kubokawa who 
has been her assistant for the past 13 
years. However, Miss Hazard has not 
completely disassociated herself from 
the school. She will continue to give 
classes one or two times a week and 
she is especially interested in courses 
for handweavers which she will hold 
whenever there is a demand. 


This is the last of a series of articles 
on tailoring handwoven fabrics by 
Dorothy Bryan. The following have 
appeared in preceding issues: Meet- 
ing Tatlors’ Requirements, Winter 
1959; Tailoring Handwoven Fabrics, 
Spring 1959; Sewing Methods in 
Tailoring, Summer 1959; and Tailor- 
ing a Suit Skirt, 1959. All are 
available, any four back issues $4.50. 


Ancient Rose 

(Continued from page 23) 

truly lovely lace appears. There are 
many others, but all the rest require 
the use of both tabbies. For example, 
1-2, 2-3, ete; or 1-2, 1-4, etc. These do 
not produce as attractive a lace as the 
no tabby weaves. 

This threading has been used for a 
great variety of placemats, cocktail 
napkins, aprons, draperies, and up- 
holstery fabrics using the rose or any 
of its many parts for borders or over- 
all designs. When the simpler trea- 
dlings are used with such yarns as 
jute, tow linen, heavy linen, or novel- 
ties (used sparingly) some very in- 
teresting weaves result which have all 
the character of contemporary design 
and bear no resemblance whatever to 
the traditional rose. All these varia- 
tions can be woven on one warp. 

Perhaps the reader feels that spend- 
ing much time on one threading would 
be tiresome. Indeed it is not. In fact 
it has been tremendously interesting 
and First one has the 
satisfaction of gaining an understand- 
ing of the and its problems. 
Secondly since this is such a versatile 
threading, the innumerable possibili- 
ties lead one on and on, and one is 
continually being surprised and de- 


challenging. 


weave 


lighted by new discoveries. 
Treadling directions for the fabrics 
illustrated follow. The warp for all 
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of them is 20/2 natural mercerized 
cotton set 32 ends per inch in a 16- 
dent reed. 

Place mat with borders in 12/2 
pink linen and gray perle 5 cotton, 
tabby in 12/2 white linen. Gray cot- 
ton tabby 2x; A pink linen 1-2, 1 4, 
1-2, 1-4, 1-2; gray tabby 2x; B pink 
3-4 (3x), 2-3 (3x) 3-4 (middle), 
2-3 (3x), 3-4 (3x); gray tabby 2x; 
repeat A ; gray tabby 2x; white linen 
tabby 5x; gray tabby 2x; repeat 4; 
gray tabby 2x. Tabby center in 
white linen. 

Place mat with 12/2 blue linen for 
pattern and 20/2 white linen for 


tabby. A 3-4, 2-3, 1-2; B 1-2, 1-4 
(2x), 1-2; C 2-3 (2x), 3-4 (2x), 
2-3 (2x) middle, 3-4 (2x), 2-3 


(2x); repeat B; repeat A. 
Place mat with 12/2 brown linen 
for pattern and white 20/2 white 


linen for tably. 3-4, 2-3, 1-2, 1-4 
(6x), 1-2, 2-3, 3-4 (6x), 2-3, 1-2, 
1-4 (6x), 1-2, 2-3, 3-4. 


Drapery material in jute 1-2 with 
tabby same as warp. 


Mrs. John W. Wells of Ithaca, 

New York, spoke on the possibilities 
of ancient Rose at the York State 
Craft Fair last summer, illustrating 
her talk with a wealth of samples. 
Mrs. Wells, who studied weaving 
with Marjorie Ruth Ross, has trav- 
eled widely and studied weaving in 
various countries. 
* Fifty Treadling Variations to be 
Woven on Overshot, Marjorie Ross, 
Ringwood Road, Freeville, N. Y. 
(25 cents) 





Ceramics 

This well-illustrated basic textbook 
gives all the fundamentals of making 
ceramics. The steps in the preparation 
of the materials, the design and its 
execution are all thoroughly explain- 
ed in text and with over 750 line 
drawings by the author. 
many photographs of professional 
ceramists at work, various compara-~ 
tive charts and numerous useful pro- 
jects for the beginner. The author is 
an experienced teacher of industrial 
arts. 

Ceramics — An _ Illustrated 
Guide to Creating and Enjoying 
Pottery by Vincent Roy. McGraw- 
Hill, New York 36. 7 by 10, 278 
pages, 8 color plates + halftones 
& line drawings. $7.25. 
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Yarns of Distinction 


for handweevers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All Gool 2/17's, 3/15's 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for Gecsunpe. Codes 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





Searching 
for 

dandy 
ideas? 


Subscribe to 





The magazine of ideas for cre- 


ative recreation — to be used 
by leaders, teachers, clubs, 
churches, YOU. 


A special 


program section is full of plans 

for a variety of recreation ac- 

tivities for all ages, indoors and 

out. Arts and crafts, social ac- 

tivities and sports are included. 
Published 10 Times Per Year 

1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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While bell pulls might be con- 
sidered obsolete in these servantless 
days, a recent item in a New York 
newspaper describes a new use, as 
frames around French 
prints. For several years a weaver in 
California has been making bell pulls 
that are used in a number of ways. 
Another California weaver turned a 
long narriw strip of weaving, made 


groups of 


as a study in a specific technique, into 
a wall hanging. 

This all suggests a variety of decor- 
ative possibilities for narrow strips 
of handweaving which would not 
necessarily need to be bell pulls. At 
the same time, they could serve a 
double purpose. The handweaver who 
would hesitate to experiment with a 
larger piece could use this means of 
making studies in weaves, techniques, 
colors and materials. 

The newspaper item told of a room 
with French prints mounted in groups 
on pale yellow walls. Each group was 
framed on three sides with gilded, 
tasseled bell pulls. Though not hand- 
woven in this case, they could be. Ob- 
viously, it would be important to use 
colors and weaves that would function 
as a frame and not compete with the 
pictures. The use of tassels is optional. 
The ends could be hemmed or fringed. 

This idea could be adapted for 
framing mirrors or small windows 
where curtains would cut out too 
much light. In this case, gayer and 
brighter colors could be used as well 
as a more active weave. Instead of 
framing only three sides, all four 
could be framed with ends hidden in 
a mitered corner with the strip ap- 
plied directly to the wall. 

Ethel E. 
showed her bell pulls in the Mission 
Weavers exhibit at the 1954 Confer- 
Northern California Hand- 
weavers. She has been making them, 


Bates of San Jose first 


ence of 


off and on, ever since and demon- 
strated weaving them at the Santa 
Clara County Fair last fall. Some she 
has sold and others have been used 
as gifts. She reports that they are 
used for dinner bells, wall hangings 
and on room dividers. She finds them 
a practical means of using up odds 
and ends of yarns. 

The one illustrated has 10/2 red 
perle cotton warp, set 15 per inch, in 
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By DOROTHY BRYAN 





Bell pull by Ethel Bates, 
various treadlings and colors in ver- 
tical stripes mn rosepath. 


using 


rosepath. Weft bands, varying from 
44” to 142” combine different trea- 
dling with tabby. Yarns include fine 
cottons, both dull and perle, in black, 
blue, red, yellow and violet; heavy 
rug yarns in green and yellow; gold 


Woven Bell Pulls 


and silver Lurex; gold ricxrack and 
gold and black braid. Heavy yarns 
are emphasized by treadlings that pro- 
duce weft skips. 

A 9-inch warp was used and woven 
about five feet long. This might vary, 
according to use, but hers, complete 
with cord for hanging and tassel, is 
about the length of a door. The edges 
are turned back over a 6-inch strip 
of buckram, tapered to a point at the 
bottom. It is then lined with a heavy 
material in a bright, solid color. Gold 
and black braid is applied along the 
edges. The cord at the top is made by 
twisting together various yarns, gold 
cord, chenille and the like. The tassel 
is made by twisting warp ends to- 
gether, to which gold cord is added. 
The gold and black braid is used to 
wrap the top of the tassel. She applies 
costume jewelry or a fancy button to 
the point where the tassel is joined to 
the bell pull and at the top of the cord. 
Christmas bells are attached to the 
outer corners. 

Helen Bontecou wove her narrow 
hanging as a preliminary study in 
chine weave. It was a joint effort by 
three members of the art colony in 
the old gold mining town of Nevada 
City. Miss Bontecou chose ming gold 
mercerized 10/2 cotton, set 30 per 
inch, to give a warp-faced fabric. The 
warp was tied to the back beam, 
threaded through heddles and reed, 
tied at the free end to a dowel, then 
pulled foreward and fastened to the 
wall for tension. Cardboard was sup- 
ported under the warp to keep it firm. 
Robert Gilberg, a painter and teacher, 
drew the entire design on the warp at 
one time, using black India ink. It was 
allowed to dry before the warp was 
wound onto the beam. 

The weft of tarred twine is firm 
enough to give the fabric body, mak- 
ing lining unnecessary. It shows only 
at the edges where the turn is ac- 
centuated to give a scalloped effect. 
[ts brownish black color ties in well 
with the gold warp and black of the 


crr 


design. The finished piece is 5 x 
422” and the dowel was left in to 
weight the bottom and prevent curl- 
ing. Hans Grag, a metalsmith, made 
the brass ring to which the panel is 
fastened at the top, for hanging. 
Miss Bontecou, who is also a paint- 
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Hall panel in chine weave by Helen Bontecou. 


er, uses the panel on a narrow wall 
space in her studio. A wider hanging, 
made later, in the same technique, was 
exhibited at the California State Fair 
in 1958. The narrow one received a 
ribbon at the last Conference of 
Northern California Handweavers. 
Small sets of textile paints pack- 
available 
in art supply stores. These are said to 


aged in assorted colors are 


be fast if the fabric is ironed after the 
paints dry. By adapting the same 
method, and applying colors to the 
warp, a weaver could produce some 
interesting 


results in decorative 


panels. If washing and exposure to 
sun proved the colors are fast, as 
claimed, the method could be applied 
to larger pieces, such as dress fabrics 
and draperies. 


Almost 


could be adapted to narrow panels, 


any weave or technique 
planned especially for a narrow wall 
space. Pairs of them could be used to- 
gether on a wider wall. Tapestry tech 
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niques, inlay and open weaves would 
be suitable. With an open warp of 
coarse linens, jute and similar yarns, 
such wefts as thin wood slats, bamboo, 
Not 


only would these materials give rigidi 


rushes and reeds could be used. 


ty to a panel, but they would also pro- 
vide opportunity for interesting inter 
play of warp and weft, both in color 
or value and in spacing. 

The careful planning necessary to 
give a panel a decorative use would 
have tar greater value for the weaver 
than merely producing a sampler. Just 
the discipline of planning is a good 
exercise, for one thing. For another, 
samples are usually tucked away until 
the weaver has a specific reason for 
referring to them. Panels in use, seen 
every day, can serve as an unexpected 
source of ideas for new projects. A set 
of panels made for a weaving room, 
each in a different weave, could be es 
pecially productive of ideas. Woven as 
Mrs. Bates weaves her bell pulls, with 
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various colors, yarns and treadlings 
in the weft and possibly a mixture of 
yarns in the warp, the weaver might 
discover that any small section would 
suggest a use. It might be duplicated 
tor a clothing, upholstery or drapery 
fabric or adapted by substituting dif 
ferent yarns, colors and spacing. Over 
a period of time, one such panel might 


of ideas. 
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yield a surprising number 

















Congratulations Handweaver & Craftsman 
on your 10th Anniversary 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


LOOM STUDIO & YARN SHOP 


6 miles north of Poulsbo, Washington 
Rt. 1 Box 185 


Patented folding maple floor looms 
4 to 16 harnesses. 
Counterbalance and contramarch. 
Maple table looms, 2 and 4 harnesses, 
18”, 20°, 28°. 

Horizontal warping reels, 
warping frames and boards. 

Boat and fiat shuttles. 

String heddles. Raddles. Swifts. 
Maple and fir benches, many sizes. 


HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS 


OF JUNE 27—AUGUST 27 


CRAFTS COLLEGE CREDIT 


OR NON-CREDIT 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


MEXICO 


13 day, personally escorted, tours 
to exciting arts & crafts centers. 
Price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, most meals, craft 
demonstrations in remote Indian 
villages, tips, etc. Your traveling 

panions are fellow artists-crafts- 
men. An unforgettable vacation at 
very low cost. 


@ July 3 DONG KINGMAN 
PAINTING WORK- 
SHOP 

@ July 31 ARTS & CRAFTS 
TOUR OF OAXACA, 
TAXCO, MEXICO 
CITY 














@ August 21 INTERIOR DESIGN 
& ARCHITECTURE 
SEMINAR TOUR 

T. H. HEWITT 

2413 Driscoll St. @ Houston 19, Tex. 








Northern California 


A Personal Approach to Design, 
Color and Texture will be the sub- 
ject of an address by Marianne 
Strengell of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
who will be the featured speaker at 
the Eighth Annual Conference of 
Northern California Handweavers 
April 30-May 1. For the second time 
the Civic Auditorium in Stockton, 
California, has been chosen as the 
conference site. This time, three oth- 
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Tapestry, Nativity of Christ, South German, 15th century. Shown in a 
Christmas exhibition, Desire of Nations, which included antique and contempo- 
rary creches and paintings depicting the birth of Christ at St. Joseph's College 
for Women, Brooklyn, New York. Designed and installed by Armand J. 
Jacopin, director of the College Gallery. Tapestry, French & Co. 


er San Juaquin Valley guilds will 
share the hostess responsibilities: 
Modesto Guild, Diablo 
Weavers Guild and Fresno Guild. 
Since the first co-ordinators meet- 
ing last June when Valley Colors 
was chosen as the theme, weavers 
have been planning their fabrics and 
guilds their displays. This huge val- 
ley, surrounded by rolling hills that 
are green in winter and brown in 
summer, produces a wide variety of 
fruits and vegetables, giving weavers 
a wide range of colors to draw upon. 


Weavers 


Alma Lefever is general chairman 
and Evelyn Johnson, co-chairman, 
both members of the Stockton Guild. 
Registration will be in the hands of 
the Modesto Guild with Zelpha 
Healy, 506 Melrose, Modesto, as 
chairman. 

While only Northern California 
handweavers will participate in guild 
and non-affiliated exhibits, registra- 
tion is open to anyone. As in former 
years the first day’s activities, which 
include the program and luncheon, 
are open only to those who have reg- 
istered in advance. The second day’s 
activities are open to the public and 
admission is free. About 800 are ex- 
pected to attend. 


Midwest Conference 

Berta Frey of Woodstock, New 
York, will be the principal speaker at 
the annual Midwest Weavers’ Con- 
ference to be held at the University 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, April 1-2. This is the second 
meeting for this group, which was or- 
ganized as a result of a series of con- 
ferences on weaving held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, and 
directed by Miss Evelyn De Graw, 
who teaches weaving in the Univer 
sity design department. This confer 
ence will be S] onsored by the 
Weavers Guild of Greater Kansas 
City. Membership in the Midwest 
Conference is open to weavers in Mis 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Ar 
kansas and Oklahoma, whether or not 
they are members of guilds. Informa- 
tion; Henry A. Hoffman, 6921 Nie- 
man Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 

Miss Frey also will conduct a work 
shop in Tulsa, Oklahoma, sponsored 
by the Tulsa Handweavers for two 
days either before or after the Mid- 
west Conference. Planned primarily 
for Guild members, a limited number 
of non-members, will be accepted. In- 
formation: Mrs. Frank Allsop, 2123 
South Atlantic Place, Tulsa. 
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Chicago Weavers 


Activities of weavers in and around 
Chicago offered more than the editor 
of this magazine could cover in four 
days, especially since one of them was 
taken up with talks to two guilds— 
the North Shore Guild in Evanston 
and to the Chicago Guild, both on 
October 8. 

Members of the North Shore Guild 
are enthusiastic about workshops and 
find this method of group study an 
advantageous and pleasant way of 
advancing in their craft. This year 
one group is studying Berta Frey’s 
Designing and Drafting for Hand- 
weavers, chapter by chapter, and an- 
other is studying color under a pro- 
fessional designer. If all their note- 
books from past workshops are as 
neatly and accurately ‘sept as De- 
borah Blount’s, they will have a li- 
brary of valuable permanent records. 

They were busy preparing for the 
annual exhibition and sale held in 
Evanston in December. While not 
many members are interested in com- 
mercial weaving they provide work 
of excellent quality (we had a pre- 
view ) for this sale. In 1958 proceeds 
amounted to $1,300. 

The Chicago Guild, 
large group with varied interests, 
holds evening meetings at the Pal- 
mer House with the programs usual- 
ly provided by speakers. At the Oc- 
tober meeting, after a discussion of 
influences, past and present, affecting 
handweaving today, there was a live- 
ly question session, with emphasis on 
the place of exhibitions in guild pro- 
grams. Plans are under consideration 
for a large summer show. 

There was time to visit the weav- 
ing classes at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and to see some 
of the beautiful fabrics designed and 
executed by Else Regensteiner’s stu- 
dents which have attracted so much 
attention at the Institute’s exhibitions 
of student work. While students of 
course develop many 


which is a 


samples, they 
also weave a considerable amount of 
vardage in both decorative and ap- 
parel fabrics, large rugs, wall hang- 
ings and tapestries. At work on the 
looms were students of interior dec- 
oration and design, costume design 
and painting, as well as those pri- 
marily interested in textiles. For the 
interior design and costume design 
students, actually weaving fabrics is 
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perhaps the best means of gaining the 
knowledge of textiles they need. The 
painter found work in another medi- 
um of absorbing interest but, con- 
trary to some current opinion weav- 
ing was not, to him, “painting on 
the loom.” 

A morning’s interview with Marli 
Ehrman at Oak Park was most re- 
warding. As a designer-weaver and a 
teacher of weaving, first at Chicago’s 
Institute of Desi::n, her influence on 
American weaving has been consid- 
erable. Until this year when other in- 
terests became too pressing, she has 
been the active sponsor of the Marli 
Weavers, a group formed by some 
of her students at the Institute inter- 
ested primarily in contemporary de- 
sign which they are’ continuing to 
study under another teacher. An ar- 
ticle on Mrs. Ehrman will appear in 
a future issue. 

Grace D. Blum, who lives about 
three miles out from the pleasant 
town of West Chicago, was found at 
work on an extensive research proj- 
ect, about which weavers will hear 
more later. A teacher of weaving, she 
started a business in yarns and sup- 
plies a few years ago which she in- 
tended to be only a mail order busi- 
ness. However, to her surprise, she 
has had many interesting visitors 
from many sections of the United 
States and from abroad. 

Mrs. Ilse Uhlmann recently finished 
designing and weaving draperies for 
Chicago’s Tavern Club. She found 
that her first experience with this 
type of commission presented many 
problems which had not arisen in all 
the weaving of fabrics she had done 
for her own home. There is some- 
thing to be said in favor of weaving 
only for one’s own pleasure. 

Bill and Dodie Childs Carter were 
busy with various enterprises and 
Bill is active in weaving again. The 
warping methods he has developed 
for blinds and rugs are worth a trip 
to Chicago and he has promised an 
illustrated article for a future issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. In addi- 
tion to weaving Bill has developed 
an interest in tropical fish and fish 
tanks now share space with his many 
looms. 

Tapestries by Lenore Tawney and 
Martta Taipali were on exhibition at 
Marshall Field’s. We also saw some 
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tapestries and embroidered wall 
hangings by a young Swedish weav- 

Ulla-May Lillje, who is now in 
Chicago. They were skillfully done 
and showed imaginative use of color 
and design. 

There unfortunately wasn’t time to 
visit Hull House where a craft pro- 
gram has been in operation for many 
years, including weaving. Miss Es- 
ther M. Wenzel of Hinsdale is in- 
structor in weaving. 


Swedish Design 

Kontur is an international publica- 
tion yearly by the Swedish 
Society of Industrial Design in Stock- 
holm. Number 8 is now available and 
contains several interesting articles on 
Swedish designed ceramics, 
handwoven fabrics and furniture. The 
various types of craft instruction now 
being given at the new Kvarnberg 
school are discussed and photographs 
show the students at work in the sev- 
eral workshops. The magazine is well 
illustrated, including 8 page plates in 
full color. Text in English. It and the 
previous 7 issues are available at the 
American-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, at 
$1.50 the copy. 


issued 


glass, 
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INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 


You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 


author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 











Lace 
(Continued from page 15) 


You ask what kind of articles one 
can make and what types of threads 
can be used. Traditional in Mexico 
is cotton, usually about 20/2, used 
for stoles, blouses, runners, and 
mats. Because the waist loom has no 
reed, one can not state just how 
many threads the Tarascans use per 
inch. The number varies in the same 
piece. I have used 20/2 cotton and 
40/2 linen set at 30 per inch for 
towels and church linens, Fabri and 
Lily wools at 15 per inch, for scarfs, 
24/3 cotton warp at 20 (with 20/2 
linen weft) for aprons. I especially 
like ascots of very fine cashmere, 
set at 20, and beaten very lightly in 
the plain weave parts. I rebel at 
always doing the traditional, so I 
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Illustration V. Detail for plain 
weave border done by method 2. 


have had fun experimenting, with 
miniature wall hangings and room 
dividers, using chenille and heavy 
linen. The twists hold the wood 
strips quite firmly. Four-strand fill- 
er makes attractive place mats, set 
at 8 per inch. I did a little double 
weave sample in a finer material with 
Tarascan lace on top and plain weave 
below. (I think this method might 
be quite effective, but would require 
two warp tensions.) Then I tried to 
emulate the Chinese and wove with 
silk finer than sewing thread set at 
60 per inch in the design shown in 
Illustration II, but I had to admit 
defeat and leave such fine weaving 
to the Chinese. I contented myself 
with setting the same silk at 16 per 
inch to make a little veiling. So you 
can see that all kinds of materials 
can be used in a great many ways, 
but cotton and wool give the best 
results for a beginner. 

A discussion of Tarascan lace 
would not be complete without a few 
words about combining plain weave 
with the lace in the following ways. 

1. by alternating lace bands with 
plain weave. 

2. by making plain weave borders 
enclosing the lace. 


3. by completely surrounding the 
lace in the form of medallions with 
plain weave. 

Each of these methods presents 
some new problems. Although tem- 
plates or stretchers are usually 
frowned upon, even the best weavers 
use them for this technique. Atwater 
suggests using a flat stick a little 
longer than the width of the weav- 
ing, with brads at each end which 
push into the woven cloth, fairly 
close to the weaving line. When 
weaving according to methods 2 and 
3, because the twists do not beat 
close as in plain weave, there must 
be three rows of plain to one of 
lace, filled in by the Spanish stitch 
method. The border in 2 can not 
always use the same number of 
threads, because the lace draws 
away, leaving large, unsightly holes. 
Instead of making a single twist at 
the beginning and end of every other 
row, these two threads are included 
in the border, forming a zigzag line 
as in Illustration V. In number 3 
the plain weave follows the shape 
of the medallion. You won’t be ready 
to do 2 and 3 until you have had a 
little more experience, but these 
suggestions may help when that time 
comes. 

You can see what I meant when 
I said Tarascan lace would be hard 
(and lengthy) to explain on paper, 
but if this technique gives you as 
much pleasure as it has given me, 
it will have been worth while. 

Evelyn 


Mrs. Roger A. Jenkins is the per- 
manent secretary of the Omaha, 
Nebraska, Weavers’ Guild. She and 
her husband are native Nebraskans 
and have lived there all their lives. 
Her weaving began with making 
thousands of Weave-it squares. She 
took to a regular loom to get away 
from having to sew squares togeth- 
er. She is not a production weaver, 
enjoys doing the unusual. She teach- 
es weaving to the handicapped, sets 
up looms for home weaving projects 
for the Guild and corresponds with 
weavers in many countries. She is as- 
sociated with several guilds, includ- 
ing the Handweavers and Spinners 
of Australia. Her work has been 
shown with the Midwest Designer- 
Craftsmen, Contemporary H and- 
weaving at Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
at various fairs and guild shows. She 
has won many awards. 
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The first major exhibition of 
Rumanian folk art, one of the most 
original and charming exhibitions 
from abroad ever to be seen in this 
country, is now on tour in the United 
States under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution traveling ex- 
hibition service. It is composed 
entirely of materials borrowed from 
museums and collections in that 
country and was sent to the United 
States in exchange for an American 
exhibition of industrial design sent 
to Rumania in 1957 under the East- 
West Cultural Exchange Program of 
the United States Department of 
State. 

The exhibition includes woven 
fabrics, embroideries, wood and stone 
carvings, ceramics and wrought iron 
work. Unusually beautiful photo- 
graphs show different architectural 
styles and scenes from the five 
geographic areas into which the 
country is divided. While there is 
great unity of design, based primari- 
ly on geometric patterns, with here 
and there floral or figure motifs, 
each region has nevertheless re- 
tained its own individual character, 
especially in carpet weaving, cos- 
tumes and ceramics. 

As seen in the exhibition, woven 
and embroidered textiles constitute 
the major portion of Rumanian folk 
art. This is a craft practiced solely 
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Reconstruction of a room from 
Transylvania, showing how some of 
the objects’ of Rumanian folk art 
were used. 


by women who produce fabrics for 
clothing, as well as for interior 
decoration, of wool, hemp and 
natural silk. The textiles are some- 
times embroidered not only with 
wool and silk but also with gold and 
silver thread and occasionally with 
beads and spangles. The yarn as well 
as the fabric is made and dyed at 
home, either with vegetable or in- 
dustrial dyes. American weavers can 
learn a great deal about the use of 
metallics from these textiles. 

Perhaps the best known product 
of Rumanian handcraft is its rugs. 
Both the compositions and colors of 
these carpets spring from centuries 
of tradition and many of the designs 
have a_ specific meaning: Day- 
break, The Tree of Life, and Losing 
One’s Way are but a few of the 
names given to the patterns. Al- 
though the weaver follows the tradi- 
tional pattern for his basic design, 
he inserts in each rug a variation of 
his own devising, so that each carpet 
is actually unique. 

These carpets, from the wool- 
growing regions, woven on tambour 
frames or looms out of silky wool 
dyed with amazing imagination, rep- 
resent a tremendous variety of de- 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 


Problems in techniques answered 
by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
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sign. The composition, balance, the 
distribution of decorative elements, 
and the harmonious color schemes are 
not of recent origin. They are the re- 
sult of age-old experience, the artis- 
try of hundreds of generations. The 
carpet weaver inherits what might 
be called a grammar of ornament 
which he comes to know by rote. 
These carpets are in wide demand. 

In present-day Rumania folk art 
is no longer created merely for the 
purpose of meeting the everyday 
needs of the household. Organiza- 
tions, such as the Rumanian Folk 
Lore Institute and the Institute of 
the History of Art of the Rumanian 
Academy, have been formed to 
study, preserve and develop the prac- 
tice of crafts. More and more the 
best of these traditional elements are 
being incorporated into the design of 
manufactured goods, architecture, 
graphic arts, costumes and stage set- 
tings, and even postage stamps. 
Skilled older craftsmen are being 
sought out all over the country to 
teach younger people in the schools. 
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BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





SCOTLAND’S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 





Wisconsin 
(Continued from page 21) 


tions at the Wisconsin State Fair, 
one loom was set up to weave 30 
yards for a rag rug for the surgeon’s 
quarters in the restored Indian Agency 
House at Fort Winnebago. This was 
undertaken at the request of the His- 
torical Society and the restoration 
project as a whole was sponsored by 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution. Twenty-five members and 
eleven prospective members worked 
en the rug which was finished the 
last day of the fair. Four looms were 
provided by the Kessenich Loom 
Company. Others were used for an- 
other type of rug, linens, and mate- 
rial for bags and purses. Demonstra- 
tors could keep what they wove. 


The program for 1959-1960, with 
Mrs. Ruth Wrensch as chairman, 
covers a wide range. At the Novem- 
ber meeting, Lucia Stern, well- 
known both for painting and stitch- 
ery, illustrated various aspects of 
stitchery with examples of her work, 
which was on exhibition for a 
month at the Milwaukee Art Center. 
On exhibition was a set of eucharis- 
tic vestments and baptismal towels 
by Sister Mary Faith of the De 
Koven Foundation, Racine, who is a 
Federation member. 


In January members conducted a 
workshop on rugs and wall hangings 
with the following participating: Jo 
LeMieux, Hattie Dickinson, Mar- 
garet Richards, Loraine Kessenich 
and Florence Hartnett. 


The program for February will be 
a review of handweaving literature, 
with the books reviewed for sale. 
Slides from the American Crafts- 
men’s Council will be shown. Prof. 
Lulu Smith of the handweaving de- 
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partment, State University of Iowa 
will conduct a color workshop March 
11-12 at the Finney Library. 

The year will close with the annual 
convention May 7, which will also 
mark the opening of the annual ex- 
hibition which will be held at Klode’s 
Furniture display room in the May- 
fair shopping center. Mrs. Helen 
Vincent, designer for the Ford Mo- 
tor Company styling center, Dear- 
born, Michigan, will be the speaker. 
(For the last year’s show, see the ex- 
hibition section of this magazine.) 

Mrs. James Bercey, president of 
the Federation this year, called the 
first meeting of representatives of 
weavers’ groups in Wisconsin and 
Illinois which led to the Great Lakes 
Conference, held for the first time 
in Rockford, Illinois, in April 1959. 
The preliminary meeting was called 
early in 1958 to discuss the possibili- 
ties of sharing program plans, speak- 
ers, and general information. No 
formal organization has been set up, 
but the participating groups decided 
to maintain an information exchange. 
The Kenrock Guild was hostess for 
this first conference which 185 weav- 
ers attended, with Mrs. Lillian 
Robbins, tapestry weaver of Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, as the speaker. The 
second conference will be held April 
6 in the Harbor Room of the Fish 
Shanty at Port Washington, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Among other activities the Federa- 
tion publishes an unusually interest- 
ing Newsletter, not only containing 
excellent accounts of guild activities, 
but weaving projects with swatches, 
resumes of talks to the group, and 
from time to time articles on threads, 
weaves and other subjects of inter- 
est. The Federation was organized 
ten years ago. Its objectives are to 
promote interest in handweaving, aid 
in the organization of weavers’ 
guilds, conduct workshops, and en- 
courage competitive exhibiting. 

Crammed into a long weekend 
were visits to Miss Helen Newhard, 
who teaches weaving at the famed 
Milwaukee Vocational School, about 
whom you will hear more in this 
magazine later; the city recreational 
department weaving project where 60 
looms are available; to the Kessenich 
Studio and Loom shop in Wauwato- 
sa; to the Milwaukee Art Center for 
a preview of the Wisconsin Design- 
er-Craftsmen show; to Mr. and Mrs. 


Herman C. Frentzel who demon- 
strated the new Frentzel loom; and 
to the new Milwaukee Inn, where 
Robert Sailors draperies — white 
nubby yarn in an open weave with 
blue plastic medallions set in—are 
used effectively with other handcraft 
in the main lobby. There simply 
wasn't time to see the excellent de- 
partment of weaving at Cardinal 
Stritch College. 

The Milwaukee recreational weav- 
ing project, largest in the state, is 
now located at the Social Center at 
27th Street and Wisconsin Avenue, 
with Miss Bea Rogers, a former art 
teacher, as director. While no formal 
instruction is given, weavers receive 
assistance on individual projects. Un- 
der Miss Rogers’ directions they 
make warps and develop their own 
designs. 

The Kessenich looms—from eigtt 
inches to eight feet in width—are 
an interesting sight, along with 
the fabrics Mrs. Kessenich has set 
up on some of them. She has been 
working with leather for upholstery 
fabrics recently. A knotted rug in 
brilliant colors was accepted by the 
Designer-Craftsmen show. 


Rather startling color combina- 
tions marked some of the wall hang- 
ings and rugs in the Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen show, for which 
Lili Blumenau judged the textiles. 
Weaving awards went to Margaret 
Richards and Belle M. Schultz for 
upholstery material and to Jean 
Nagel Stamsta for a woven wool 
rug. Miss Newhard, an enamellist 
as well as a weaver, won an award 
for a handsome black enamel plate. 
Mrs. Richards also was represented 
by beautiful coat material of gray- 
green wool with undertones of blue, 
black and violet in a most unusual ef- 
fect. Hattie Dickinson used yellow 
and gold embroidery in a leaf design 
on a stole of Mohairlaine in tanger- 
ine, browns and blue. Jo LeMieux 
combined worsteds — reds, greens, 
yellow and blues—in a_ striking 
skirt belt. Lillian Swawite of Chicago 
was represented by a tapestry in 
geometrica 1 design, for which she 
combined wool, nylon and cotton in 
reds, violet, coral, pink and _ black. 
Agnes Budgny’s drapery of chenille, 
rayon and cotton and Mrs. Richards 
prize-winning upholstery were se- 
lected for the Woman’s World tele- 
vision show. 
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On Selling Weaving 


Comments from Marie Phelps 


If you want to sell handweaving 
profitably, there are three important 
considerations, according to Marie 
Phelps of the Strawberry Hill Stu- 
dio, Camden, Maine. You must de- 
velop attractive designs which can be 
produced in a minimum amount of 
time; you must buy yarns and sup- 
plies advantageously at wholesale, if 
possible ; and you must convert every 
scrap of handwoven material into a 
saleable article. 

One of the pleasant events of last 
summer was a visit to Mrs. Phelps’ 
studio, which we had last visited 
when she lived in Madison, New Jer- 
sey. She now lives and works in at- 
tractive quarters at Sherman’s Point, 
on Penobscot Bay about two miles 
from the center of Camden. Her stu- 
dio is open the year round, almost the 
only one in that area which does not 
close when the tourist season is over. 
In addition to the many customers 
among summer visitors—many re- 
turning year after year—she has 
built up a market among permanent 
residents. 

Mrs. Phelps not only offers a va- 
riety of handwoven articles, but also 
delicately printed handkerchiefs and 
linens, her own enamelled jewelry, 
leaf prints used in a variety of ways, 
collages made _ with handwoven 
fabrics and water colors. She has 
now begun to work in decoupage. 
Her leaf prints are made from the ac- 
tual leaves and grasses of the area; 
she uses small prints on note paper 
and larger sizes are suitable for 
framing. They produce delicate de- 
signs which come in natural colors 
or black on white. She also found a 
use for some left-over end papers she 
had printed when she did bookbind- 
ing for which she was well known, 
when she lived in New Jersey. In- 
stead of a leaf print decoration for 
note paper, she used the colorful end 
papers. The stationery was so suc- 
cessful that now she prints papers 
especially for this purpose. 

Her skirts, stoles and place mats 
go out of the studio about as fast as 
they come off the looms. She has 
made a pleasant design for place 
mats, which can be woven quickly. 
These come either in plain colors or 
with touches of harmonizing colors. 
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Betty McIntosh, painter of Rock- 
port, Maine, wearing a skirt designed 
and woven by Marte Phelps of Cam- 
den. Stripes of old gold, yellow and 
chartreuse on black. 


In using up her scraps of hand- 
woven material, Mrs. Phelps shows 
her French skill and practical ap- 
proach to this particular craft. One 
finds crescent-shaped hats—open on 
top with a button at the back—which 
can be worn either to shade the eyes 
or turned back; and bandeaus and 
half-hats covered with handwoven 
material. Some of these are made to 








ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 


Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabrics, 
Twills, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery sitk and —_ 


, Cross Stitch, Jacobean 

Embroidery, Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, 

Smocking, Assissi, etc.), Linenthreads, Transfers . . . 
Write mation and samples to 





match the skirts. Her 84-year old 
mother makes all the hats, giving 
them a touch of French chic. Her 
evening hoods, handwoven combined 
with other material, which cover the 
head and tie around the neck, are 
fine for cold Maine nights. Other 
scraps go into spectacle cases, coin 
purses of various sizes, flat purses 
in larger sizes which are good for 
evening and finally, every other 
scrap is used for small bags filled 
with balsam needles. 

Craftsmen, to be successful, she 
says, must be realistic about prices. 
Weavers especially, who do not 
weave or sell regularly, tend to put 
too high a price on their work be- 
cause of the time they spend on it. 
They fail to recognize the fact that 
they produce at a much slower rate 
than a full-time producing weaver 
and that the customer should not be 
expected to pay for that extra time. 

Handweavers who sell only casu- 
ally also pay higher prices for mate- 
rials that the weaver regularly in 
business buys wholesale. If a weaver 
wants to sell profitably, he must 
know how to buy yarn, must be able 
to take advantage of bargains which 
frequently are offered in large lots, 
and must be able to take advantage 
of discounts. Buying material at re- 
tail results in unnecessarily high 
prices. 

Mrs. Phelps also sells the work of 
a few other craftsmen. Among the 
Christmas cards she offers, there are 
always some of her own design. 

Mrs. Phelps was born in Paris and 
studied arts and crafts in France, 
England and the United States. Be- 
fore moving to Maine about five 
years ago, her Strawberry Hill Stu- 
dio was located in Madison, New 
Jersey. She has taught weaving for 
many years, but is not now taking 
any students because of the rush of 
other work. She was weaving con- 
sultant for Ederer, Inc. of Philadel- 
phia until that firm was sold. She is 
a former member of the New York 
Guild of Handweavers and the Pen 
& Brush Club. 
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THE YARN DEPOT INC. 
545 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 2 


Presents 


REVISED SAMPLE CARDS 


In three selected groups 
|. Textured Yarns in Custom Colors 
2. Paternayan Wools in 75 Colors 
3. Standard Yarns and Equipment 
Purchased separately, $1.00 each 
Any two, $1.75 Set of three, $2.50 


Send for your samples now 








University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Annual Session June 20 to September 10 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS 
Including six-weeks Weaving and Ceramics courses. Two ten-day Weavers’ 
Workshops. Well qualified instructors. Excellent facilities & accommoda- 
tions. Other courses in: Music, Ballet, Drama, Painting, Writing, Pho- 
tography, Modern Languages. 
For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada 





FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





Hatch 


(Continued from page 9) 


laid in. The great majority of laid-in patterns in Burma, 
Siam, and China are done by counting the threads and 
using a pick because they are fantastically varied and 
would require far too complex a loom. 

Picture 9 shows the pattern scale of a very common 
double weave, worn by a young girl of the Chin tribe 
on the India-Burma border. This is not a weave with 
hollow spaces in it like tubular weave but consists of two 
warps intricately interwoven. One side is completely 
plain, the other highly figured. It is done most common- 
ly with 16 heddle rods. The other ordinary pickup weave 
as illustrated in Picture 10 is as common to Burma 
as it is to Mexico and its technique is learned easily by 
nearly all the young girls. The commonest weave of all 
consists of laid-in patterns on a birds’ eye set up. Many 
samples contain at least 10 colors. As with the Mexican 
Indians, the Asian tribal people go considerably further 
than we do in adding non-weaving decorative detail. 

Last, but not least, of the inventions of the fertile 
minds of the tribal weavers is the toe-lift harness. Pic- 
ture 11 tells the story. If you want a simple loom that 
will keep children occupied, here it is. The alternate 
shed is obtained with a sword inserted in the warp and 
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turned on edge when the opposite threads are desired. 
There are other looms in operation in Southeastern 
Asia—the huge cumbersome Tibetan handloom of logs 
and individual warp thread pickup heddles, the pit loom 
(which is just too much trouble for us to dig), the 
manual Jacquard loom, the incredible tapestry looms 
with 100-foot warps of silk and gold, among others but 
these are another story for another time. 


Mr. Hatch is currently associate professor of arts 
and esthetics at Antioch College in Ohio—a college with 
the work-study program. Students enjoy a cooperative 
employment basis with craftsmen, businesses, and other 
enterprises all over the country. New York handweaver 
Lili Blumenau is one of the cooperative employers for 
Antiochians. 

Professor Hatch spent a year in Burma during 1956 
as a U.S. Fulbright grantee and undertook fabrics re- 
search as a part of an award from the Graduate School 
of the University of Oregon where he taught weaving 
for six years. Antioch’s research committee has just 
granted him further assistance to continue his studies. 


Grand Prix to U.S. 


The United States exhibit won the Grand Prix des 
Nation at the Second International Congress of Con- 
temporary Ceramics at Ostend, Belgium. In addition 
to this prize for the best national exhibit, the United 
States entries received the largest share of the ten gold 
and 23 silver medals awarded for individual works. 


Gold medals went to: Dirk Hubers, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and David Weinrib, Stony Point, New York. 
Silver medal winners were: Peter Voulkos and Henry 
Takemoto, both of Los Angeles, and Olin Russum, 
Monkton, Maryland. Fifty-eight ceramists were repre- 
sented in the United States exhibit. 


This exhibit was arranged by the American Crafts- 
men’s Council at the request of the United States In- 
formation agency. At the close of the Ostend exhibition 
in October, the 73 American ceramic pieces toured 
Europe under the agency auspices. 


Newark Museum 
Christmas Exhibition 


Forty-four. craftsmen, working in nine fields, were 
invited by the Newark, New Jersey, Museum to partici- 
pate in the Christmas Exhibition-Sale. Rugs were shown 
by Edward K. Chandless, director of Museum exhibi- 
tions, who chose abstract designs in deep-piled wool, and 
Norma Fox, Summit, who favored Swedish type weaves. 
The four weavers selected were: Betsy Fitch, Metuchen, 
who showed table runners and stoles of cotton, wool and 
silk in a modern weave; Justine Mlaker, linens in more 
traditional weaves; Walter Hausner, Hackensack and 
Lydia A. Bancroft, Montclair. Weaving was skiilfully 
interspersed with other objects, making it easy for buyers 
to visualize pieces in their homes. Good design was again 
the keynote of the eighth annual presentation, which fea- 
tured work of craftsmen both from New Jersey and the 
Metropolitan area. 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON ® NYLON ® COTTON @ 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 
© CONES © TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN 


WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. W4, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





REDDIGRAPHS 


They're GOOD For Weavers 
Patterns — Swatches — Directions 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
All Complete Series $1.00 per Issue 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School 


Gatlinburg, Tenn. 





LOOM MUSIC 


A bulletin of help and inspiration with clear 
directions that insure success for your weav- 
ing. 

$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c¢ 
Co-Editors: 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Harnden 
(Continued from page 17) 


duces most original sequences and 
effects to suit the occasion or the 
material at hand. When his experi- 
ments include the addition of plumb- 
ers chain to the long warp for a 
drapery to give weight and glitter, 
his friends smile and the more con- 
ventional are somewhat startled. Mr. 
Harnden often uses double beams to 
produce looped textures in rugs and 
hangings, and figured effects in 
fabrics. He however, 
that as a rule, four harnesses are 
quite adequate for his purposes. 

The common denominator _ be- 
tween his spirited combinations of 
fibers and colors, and the impeccable 
traditional tweeds which he also 
loves to weave, is a meticulous crafts- 
manship which is evident in all of his 
work. 

As one imagine, studying 
with Mr. Harnden is a stimulating 
experience. The student is constantly 


dress feels, 


may 


Drapery 4-harness, with 
warp and weft of rose red boucle, gold 
rayon with gold metallic and fine 
white chenille. 
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fabric, 





exposed to beautiful colors, interest- 
ing yarns and unusual methods. But, 
first of all, Mr. Harnden insists on 
good basic technique. Learning to 
throw a shuttle with proper rhythm 
and attention to edges, is shortly foi- 
lowed by winding the first warp on 
a horizontal mill and putting the 
chain carefully on the loom under the 
instructor’s eye. The Harnden meth- 
od of warping is well-known in the 
area and was proudly included in the 
Seminar syllabus issued last May 
by the Philadelphia Guild of Hand 
Weavers. 

Mr. Harnden confides that he has 
“enjoyed” more than 300 pupils. 
The way many of these students re- 
turn for his comment in their work, 
or his counsel on a question of color 
or scale, attests to their confidence in 
his artistic judgment and the warm 
relationship which has developed 
through their association. Over the 
inevitable cup of tea in front of the 
studio fire, most problems are solved, 
and the now relaxed weaver leaves 
in a wave of warmth and renewed 
enthusiasm. 

In recent Mr. Harnden’s 
weaving has been featured in one- 
man shows in the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, the Cosmopolitan Club, the 
West Chester Art Center, and ex- 
hibited with the Associated Hand 
Weavers, the Philadelphia Guild of 


years, 


Hand Weavers, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild of Craftsmen. 
Mr. Harnden was a _ founding 


member of the Philadelphia Guild of 
Hand Weavers. He has not agreed 
with the Guild’s insistence that only 
“museum inspired” fabrics be ac- 
cepted for the annual juried shows. 
This year, textiles “original in con- 
ception” will be accepted as well as 
ones designed from the University 
Museum collections. 

The Guild deeply appreciates the 
teaching which has prepared so 
many for its membership. They are 
proud of Mr. Harnden’s handsome 
weavings in their annual exhibits. 
They are grateful for the generosity 
with which he opens his studio time 
and again for the Holiday Shops and 
the Guild’s receptions and teas. Not 
too long ago, with deep respect and 
appreciation, they unanimously voted 
to make him their Honorary Mem- 
ber. 


Mrs. George Schobwnger is a mem- 


ber of the Philadelphia Guild. 
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SEE AND TRY 


herald 


ooms 


THE MODERN 
JACK LOOM 
WITH ADVANCED 
FEATURES 


Healy, Zelpha, 506 Melrose St Modesto. ‘Calif 
Henkel Weave Studio, 32082 D _ gh . 


Dallas 19, Texas 
Hillside Studio, 1523 Olive, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Hulse, Dorothea, 5172 N. Robertson » 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Koning, Mrs. Connie, 1699 Woodland Ave., 


East Palo Alto, Calif. 

Peterson, Mrs. Nora, 5011/2 Ist St. No., a 

Pfeiffer, Clair, 1740 Magnolia Way, Walnut 
Creek 


. Calif. 
Ringler, Aina, Flying Shuttles, 466 Weaver Rd. 


ebster, N. Y. 


Tilton, H. B., 3401 Rheem Ave... 
Richmond, Cal 
THE LOOM WITH - 
THE SCULPTURED LOOK 
Herald Looms 


2080 £ Road, Redwood Cc . 
yo try befere yeu bey” ee 





Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

actwities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 








One hundred and thirty-five weav- 
ers from Michigan, other states and 
Canada attended the first conference 
sponsored by the new League of 
Michigan Handweavers held at Wald- 
enwoods in the Hartland Craft Area 
July 24-26. A second conference is 
scheduled for the coming summer. It 
was designated the Mary M. Atwater 
Memorial Conference, because Mrs. 
Atwater had participated in the first 
national conference of handweavers, 
held in the same place and directed 
by Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger, now of 
Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Penn- 
sylvania. Twenty persons at last 
summer’s conference had attended 
either the first or second national con- 
ference. Mrs. Gallinger and her late 
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husband Milo Gallinger organized 
Hartland Area Crafts, an enterprise 
now directed by Edwin and Ayliffe 
Ochs who are developing it as a center 
for Michigan weavers which offers 
teaching facilities as well as equip- 
ment and supplies. The conference of- 
fered an all-Michigan program, with 
participants either former or present 
residents, who discussed various 
phases of the Education of the W eav- 
er. The principal speakers were: Mrs. 
Gallinger; Harriet Tidball, formerly 
editor of Shuttle Craft and director of 
the Shuttle Craft Guild, who now 
teaches at Hartland Area Crafts; 
Heather G. Thorpe, director of edu- 
cation for the University of Michi- 
gan’s Museum of Natural History; 
and Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles. 
The conference closed with a fashion 
show conducted by Helen Hill, con- 
ference president, who is a designer, 
teacher of sewing and knitting, and 
instructor in the adult education pro- 
gram of the Detroit public schools. 





Colleges, occupational therapy de- 
partments of hospitals, commercial 
weavers and design departments of 
mills are using the warping equipment 
developed by William C. Mason of 
Slingerlands, New York. In May he 
will return to New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Oswego, for his 
fourth demonstration. The equipment 
is used by the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, and 
in several high schools on Long 
Island. Mr. Mason now offers three 
models, 18-yard, 36-yard and 48-yard, 
with varied accessory equipment. 





After January 28 The Handicraft 
Shoppe, now at 23 Tokenoke Road, 
Darien, Connecticut, will be in new 
and larger quarters at the Darien 
Shopping Center, Old King’s High- 
way North. Expansion of business 
made the larger quarters necessary, 
according to Dorothy and George 
Kaestner, owners of the business. 





Many handweavers are studying 
embroidery stitches which they plan 
to use on handwoven fabrics, accord- 
ing to Joan Toggitt, New York, a 
specialist in embroidery patterns and 
threads as well as weaving yarns. In- 
terest is reviving in all types of 
needlecraft, some of which, such as 
crewel work and hardanger embroid- 
ery, has been out of favor for years. 
Among yarns for tapestry she has the 





“Holy Tapestry” shades for ecclesias- 
tical weaving offered by an English 
firm. She is American representative 
for many foreign art and neediecraft 
periodicals which should be of in- 
terest to weavers. 





Carolyn Lewis, New York agent 
for Hughes Faweett, Inc., is now lo- 
cated at 720 West End Avenue, New 
York 25. Her former address was 860 
West End Avenue. 





Craftsmen always will find some- 
thing of interest at the National De- 
sign Center, 415 East 53 Street, New 
York. Work of the Artist Craftsmen 
of New York is still on display in the 
central Panorama exhibition, along 
with manufactured products for 
which some of the craftsmen provided 
the original ideas. 

The work of eleven professional 
members of the Boston Weavers 
Guild was on display for a month be- 
ginning November 24, sponsored by 
Isabel Scott Fabrics. Only members 
whose work is contemporary in design 
and who are prepared to take orders 
were represented, including Mrs. 
Robert Barrett, Mrs. Walter Hill, 
Mrs. Margaret Carter, Mrs. Dorothy 
Young, Mrs. Jackie von Ladau, Mrs. 
Dorothy Peterson, Miss Lillian Hunt- 
er, Miss Barbara Markey, Mrs. 
Robert L. Wood, Mrs. Mark Walker 
and Arthur Sprague. Thirty-seven 
different designs were shown, in- 
cluding materials for drapery, up- 
holstery, and clothing and finished 
articles such as stoles, bags, an even- 
ing jacket and skirt, place mats, pil- 
lows and room dividers. 

Tapestries by Yan Yoors, both ab- 
stract and representational in design, 
were on display at the center for a 
month. His work is marked by bril- 
liant color and bold form. These 
tapestries were designed especially 
for contemporary homes. (An article 
on Yoors tapestries appeared in the 
Winter 1953-1954 issue of this maga- 
zine). 





In addition to their large tapestry 
and rug looms, Paternayan Bros., 
New York, offer small tapestry 
frames which weavers should find 
suitable for small wall hangings, 
tapestry covers, and experimental 
work. They come in two sizes, 15” by 
18” and 18” by 21”. These have plain 
frames, with brass dents 44-inch apart 
at top and bottom to hold the warp. 
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Interior of Miss Drummonds bookshop in Little Russell Street. 


Drummund 
(Continued from page 11) 

Let’s take a quick peek around the 
shop. First get yourself a Collins Tex- 
tile Diary for a few bob—a small note- 
book with attached pencil that tells 
a weaver just about everything con- 
cerning fibre properties, yarn types 
and twists, sleys, reeds, setts, warp 
preparation, shrinkage, dyes, colors, 
not to forget mathematical tables and 
Bank holidays (British of course). 
There are many books on the history 
of weaving. One intriguing volume, 
“A Short History of Ancient Decora- 
tive Textiles,” is by Violetta Thurston 
who was one-time director of Bedouin 
Industries for the Egyptian govern- 
ment. If your interests tend toward 
costumes and clothing look over the 
books with patterns, especially the 


Finnish one with beautiful colored 
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plates. 

Miss Drummond has all the maga- 
zines as well, including our own 
Handweaver and Craftsman and Craft 
Horizons. Wool Knowledge is a de- 
lightful British publication, also The 
Quarterly Journal of the Guild of 
Weavers, Spinners and Dyers. There 
small book of swatches that is 
perfect for fabric analysis. Don’t over- 


is a 


look the rare Dutch prints of weavers, 
the old masters, the 
spinning wheels from Norway, old 
and new maps, and woven tapestries 
from Scandinavia. 


some done by 


After discovering her shop, you 
must Miss Drummond. To 
do this get her off somewhere, because 
behind the counter (if there is one) 
she sublimates herself to her enchant- 
ing wares. 
lunch. 


discover 


I suggest taking her to 
And on the way back walk 








South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Just arrived: 


Knickerbocker Tweed in ten new fashion- 
able colors. Excellent for coat and jacket 
materials. Per half pound spool $1.75 


For samples send 25c, which will be de- 
ducted from your first order. 


MINNESOTA LOOM 


oe ee ee 








You can weave on two or more warps 
interchangeably on this 4-harness 20” loom 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 


RIBBONS 


We have in stock Cut Edge Satin Ribbon 
in a wide range of colors and widths. Ideal 
for holiday and gift wrappings. Special 
offer: 44" roll 150 feet (5%c) and %” roll 
150 feet (98c), both for only $1.25. 





We also have Imported Velvet Ribbon and 
crush-resistant velvet tubing in stock. Both 
are available in a wide assortment of colors 
and widths. Minimum order $1.25. Add 15c 
to all orders to cover shipping. 


Specify size and color. 


BOW ARTS NOVELTY COMPANY 
37 WEST 28th ST., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RA FT S MAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 


Rockport, Maine or 
P. O. Box 36 Boston 15, Mass. 








through colorful Soho. She knows her 
London. 


Mrs. Clement recently returned 
from a trip to England, the Scandi- 
navian countries and Germany. She 
visited many weavers and spoke at a 
meeting of the London Guild of 
Weavers. She is associated with 
weavers guilds in Rochester, N. Y. 
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ie experts 


how to weave! 





NEW KEY 
TO WEAVING 


Mary E. Black 


The most complete weaving book 
available. Whether you are a begin- 
ner, a teacher, or an experienced 
weaver. NEW KEY TO WEAVING 
will fill your needs perfectly. This 
edition of Mary E. Black's famous 
books tells you what to do and why it’s done so that you 
can develop your own designs or elaborate on those pre- 
sented. Includes more ‘than 600 original drawings and 
photographs and new weaves like the Gobelin and Swedish 
tapestries. Each weave is broken down into its component 
parts and the tie-up is explained in its logical relation to 
the draft structure, giving beginners instructions on a 
logical basis, while providing an authoritative reference 
book fo rthe teacher and advanced weaver. In this book, 
you will find all the answers to your weaving questions. 


$12.00 
RUG WEAVING 
FOR EVERYONE 


Osma Couch Gallinger and 
Josephine Couch Del Deo 


Here you have the only weaving book 
devoted exclusively to rug weaving. 
In it you will find clear and simple 
directions for all the rug techniques 
that are possible to weave. The au- 
thors have incorporated the princi- 
ples of better rug designing in both 
traditional forms and contemporary 
designs into the directional material. 
The many step-by-step diagrams will 
make it possible for you to master 
the given techniques without further aid. Rug border de- 
signing, rug finishes, how to pack, hang, preserve, and care 
for your rugs, and valuable suggestions for efficiency in 
rug weaving are included. $6.50 


. HANDMADE 
RUGS 


Kathryn Andrews Marinoff 


Another new rug-making book for 
the home craftsman. This one covers 
braided, hooked, woven, crocheted, 
and other types which even the inex- 
perienced will be able to make be- 
cause of the clear step-by-step instruc- 
tions and illustrations provided by 
the author. The woven-rug section 
tells you how to construct a simple 
homemade loom so that you can make 
a beautiful woven rug for your home 
with a minimum of expense. A final 
section in the book offers you helpful hints on the care, 
cleaning, and repair of your handmade rugs. $1.75 

















At your bookstore or use the coupon below 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
1801 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 














Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me the following books: 
oeosiodl New Key To Weaving, $12.00 

«sseeelandmade Rugs, $1.75 

poate Rug Weaving For Everyone, $6.50 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


SAVE $10.00! 


Special Offer for limited time only 


The famous ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TEXTILES by R. Jaques and 
E. Fleming 


Masterworks of textile design from antiquity to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


500 large reproductions, 16 full color plates, 32 pages text. 
Regular price $22.50 Our price $12.50 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Foreign and domestic books on applied art 


York State 
Craft Fair 


After six years at Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York, 
the 1960 York State Craft Fair will be held August 9-13 
at Harpur College, Binghampton, at the invitation of 
President Glenn G. Bartle. This will be the first 5-day 
fair. Thomas Donkin, now affiliated with the display de- 
partment of Corning Glass Works, will be the 1960 man- 
ager with Mrs. Dorothy Barr, ceramist of Vestal, New 
York, as assistant. 

The change was necessary because the Fair had out- 
grown the facilities of Ithaca College and the new loca- 
tion offers greatly increased space and accommodations 
for various activities. The York State Craft Fair Com- 
mittee has recommended rotation of the fair throughout 
the state for at least a 5-year period with eventual de- 
termination of the most advantageous location. 

Two summer workshops that have been part of the 
York State Craftsmen’s program are in the planning 
stages. Kenneth Green, ceramist and teacher at the State 
University College for Teachers at New Paltz, is educa- 
tion chairman. 

It is anticipated that YSC members again will have the 
opportunity for a week of workshops at The School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester. 

Because of the 5-day fair, it is expected that the work- 
shops, formerly held preceding the fair, will begin August 
8 and in part run concurrently with it. 

Jackie von Ladau of Newton, Massachusetts, will con- 
duct a 3-day workshop on color which will be open to all 
craftsmen. No looms will be used. Registration will be 
limited to 50. 

A continuation of classes in ceramics and jewelry- 
making is planned. When YSC pre-fair workshops were 
started three years ago, it was a pioneering experiment in 
which the Adult Education Department of the Ithaca 
public schools jointly sponsored this educational project 
with the York State Craftsmen. 

The Adult Education Department of the Binghamton 
public schools has agreed to work on the same basis with 
the YSC. 

All inquiries about the workshops should be sent to 
The York State Craftsmen, attention Edward Bosworth, 
Chamber of Commerce Office, Ithaca, New York. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 
Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Drawing Down 

This booklet encourages the weaver 
to “draw down a draft development” 
instead of weaving a sample. The au- 
thor believes this graph paper method 
enables the weaver to use the loom to 
the greatest advantage. He reminds 
us that “if it does not please you on 
paper, you can safely assume it will 
not please you when woven on the 
loom.” Eight patterns are shown and 
the author’s innovation of a templet 
or miniature harnesses, drawn on 
graph paper, facilitates the drawing 
down of the draft. The weaver can 
“weave on paper as you would on the 
loom” and the possibilities of experi- 
ment are endless. 

Weaving on Paper or Draw- 
Down Made Easy by Henry Hoff- 
man, 6921 Nieman Road, Shawnee, 
Kansas. 9 by 12, 16 pages, paper. 
$3.00. 


Early Homes 

The architectural editor of the 
Ladies Home Journal and his wife 
have chosen over 200 full color photo- 
graphs of exteriors and interiors 
showing some of our lovely old homes 
and have accompanied them with in- 
teresting running comments. The 
English accent may be noted in our 
Early Colonial and later Georgian 
houses which were built under the 
influence of English architectural 
books, English craftsmen and mem- 
ories. Examples are also included of 
Greek Revival and French Provincial 
influences. The authors think these 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
houses belong not only to the past “but 
in part perhaps to the present and the 
future, too “and hope” they will al- 
ways be around to haunt us.” The 
large full color illustrations are beau- 
tifully reproduced and information is 
given as to when these houses are 
open to view. 

Treasury of Early American 
Homes by Dorothy & Richard 
Pratt. Hawthorn Books, New 
York 11. 144 pages, 10% by 13%, 
illustrated. $15.00. 


Winter 1960 


Swedish 


An English edition of the Malin 
Selander book on Swedish Hand- 
weaving is now available. She feels 
there is “a constant need for new 
designs” and the present collection 
covers the whole range of basic 
fabric. The step-by-step directions 
include the draft and over 100 pho- 
tographs, many in full color, which 
show the finished weaving. Much of 
the work has been woven by the 
author’s pupils and the 183 designs 
include table linens, towels, place 
mats, drapery & upholstery fabrics, 
rugs, scarfs and dress materials. The 
author is a_ well-known Swedish 
weaving teacher who combines “a 
flair for contemporary design with 
a strong feeling for the best tradi- 
tional handweaving.” Printed in 
Sweden. 


Swedish Handweaving by Ma- 
lin Selander. 64 by 10, 128 pages, 
illustrated. $6.95. Available Craft 
& Hobby Book Service, Big Sur, 


California. 


Dress Patterns 

As the author observes “most of us 
sew because we love clothes” and “en- 
joy the experience of creating,” and 
this is a book for those who would 
like to change their commercial dress 
patterns. The necessary equipment is 
listed and the basic points of dress- 
making are breezily explained in de- 
tail. Study of the style trends, your 
own figure and your activities are 
strongly suggested. A deeper appre- 
ciation of all patterns will result and 
your outlook on clothes will never be 
the same. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated by well-drawn diagrams. 
The book will tie in nicely with a 
series of articles on tailoring which is 
running in this magazine. 

How to Design Your Own Dress 
Patterns by Adele Margolis. Han- 
over House, Garden City, New 
York. 6 by 9, 288 pages, 337 dia- 
grams. $4.95. 











TEXTILE ARTS 


A Handbook of Fabric Struc- 
ture and Design Processes: An- 
cient and Modern Weaving, 
Braiding, Printing and Other 
Textile Techniques 


By VERLA BIRRELL 


This unique work combines all 
aspects of the textile arts in 
one definitive volume. It in- 
cludes dozens of textile designs 
with instructions for design 
processes; discussions of looms 
and their uses, basic weaves, 
textile fibers, yarns, embroidery 
and needlework, dyes and dye- 
ing processes, textile painting, 
stamping and printing pro- 
cesses, etc. 46 line drawings; 
201 halftones; 7 color plates; 
glossary; bibliography; index. 

$12.50 





THE ART OF 
THREE 


DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN 


How to Create Space Figures 
By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


“One of the most original ap- 
proaches to the study of design 
. . « Mr. Wolchonok employs 
devices and techniques in the 
presentation of his wealth of 
material, and possesses such a 
fertility of imagination that the 
net result is a series of plates 
that are a constant revelation 
to the designer and craftsman 
in search of help . . . results in 
inspiration and guidance for 
anyone studying his many ex- 
amples.”—CLarence P. Hor- 
NUNG, author of Handbook of 
Designs and Devices. Over 1000 
line illustrations. $8.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WEAVING BOOK OF THE YEAR 





Malin Selander’s new book: 
ING in a complete English text, offers to both beginner 
and advanced weaver a whole range of original and 
attractive designs, utilizing traditional as well as new 
techniques of Swedish handweaving. 

Her first book brought international recognition to her 
unique color approach to hand-weaving, and her skill- 
ful blending of yarns into unusual combinations. She 
combines a genuine flair for contemporary designs with 
a strong feeling for the best traditions in Swedish 
handweaving. 

SWEDISH HANDWEAVING, contains 183 designs for 
household linens, home decoration fabrics and fashion 
fabrics, with 16 FULL PAGE COLOR PLATES IL- 
LUSTRATING 132 fabrics in FULL 
than 100 black-and-white illustrations give details of 
finished fabrics. Complete weaving instructions, drafts, 
tie-ups. Most patterns are for 4-harnesses. 


SWEDISH HANDWEAV.- 


COLOR. More 


Price $6.95 
Order by mail from 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 


Dept. HW, BIG SUR, CALIF, 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. a postpaid. 

der from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LITTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweeaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 





Form 

Louis Wolchonok has written an 
inspirational how-to-do-it textbook 
on the making of 3-dimensional form 
in clay, sheet metal, wire, wood or 
stone. Several fields of design are 
covered—the human figure, animals, 
space curves, geometric solids, crys- 
tal forms and free abstract shapes. 
The book should be a useful source 
of reference for craft teachers and 
practicing craftsmen. The basic 
geometric shapes are identified and 
possible combinations suggested for 
decorative form and useful objects. 
The book is richly illustrated with 
diagrams and progressive figures by 
the author who has had over 25 years 
of professional and teaching activity 
in the arts and crafts field. The au- 
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thor is concerned with “the proper- 
ties of surfaces through modifica- 
tion, adaption and transformation in- 
to new forms.” 

The Art of Three-Dimensional 
Design by Louis Wolchonok. 
Harper Brothers, New York 16. 
8% by 11, 169 pages, illustrated. 
$8.50. 


Peasant Art 

The fourth volume of this picture 
book of peasant art has 44 page plates, 
many in full color, which beautifully 
present the traditional handcrafts of 
Europe. The distinctive national de- 
signs and patterns are shown as ap- 
plied to various articles of clothing, 
furniture, boxes, cooking equipment 
and personal adornment. These have 
been executed in ceramics, carved & 
painted wood, embroideries and metal 
work as well as the various weaving 
techniques. They have come from 
Switzerland, Germany, Finland, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania 
and Greece. The museum where the 
original work is shown, the period 
and the country of origin is given for 
each example. 

Peasant Art of Europe and Asia 
by Helmuth Bossart. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 36. 942 by 
13%, 44 plates + 16 pages text. 
$12.50. 


Crafts 

The authors of this book remind us 
that “America started as a nation of 
men and women who made things 
with their hands.” This nostalgic 
story of the remaining craftsmen in 
their one-man shops—blacksmith, 
candy maker, potter, wood carver, 
basket maker, dowser, glass maker 


and ox-yoke maker is sympathetically 
told and well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of these virtually unique crafts- 
men at work. Appreciation of this 
traditional handcraft is steadily in- 
creasing on the part of the working 
craftsman, by collectors and by the 
enthusiastic tourists who are flocking 
to the most out-of-the-way collections 
and museums to see the outstanding 
examples. The Pennsylvania authors 
seemingly know well these craftsmen 
and their ways—‘stouthearted sur- 
vivors of another age.” 

Vanishing Crafts and Their 
Craftsmen by Rollin Steinmetz & 
Charles Rice. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 6 by 9, 160 pages, illustrat- 
ed. $4.75. 


Museums 

This is an armchair tour of seven 
American museums which are “all 
still growing and enriching their col- 
lections of decorative arts’”—Win- 
terthur, Williamsburg, Sturbridge, 
Ford Museum, Cooperstown, Deer- 
field and Shelburne. The richly il- 
lustrated book shows over eight 
hundred exterior and interior photo- 
graphs from these 
seums, 


well-known mu- 
including many in full color. 
Along with these are detail 
photographs of furniture, textiles, 
silver, ceramics, lighting devices, 
glass and pewter used in the several 
periods represented. A Chronology 
of Crafts places the craftsman and 
his work in the proper historical 
background. A foreword by the di- 
rector precedes the presentation of 
each museum and the days and hours 
the museum is open to the public are 
given. The editor is the Editor of 
Antiques magazine. 

The Antique Treasury of Fur- 
niture & Other Decorative Arts. 
Edited by Alice Winchester. E. P. 
Dutton, New York 10. 9% by 12, 
32 pages, 840 black & white il- 
lustrations and 16 full color 


plates. $13.50. 


Furniture 

The author of this comprehensive 
furniture guide desires to arouse “a 
genuine interest in historic cabinet- 
work” through an “understanding of 
the people who designed and made 
it.” The background of early furni- 
ture design as practiced in Italy, 
Spain, the Low Countries and later 
England is outlined and illustrated 
with photographs of outstanding ex- 
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amples. These are followed by the 
styles which still wield an influence 
over present day design — French 
Provincial and the English Queen 
Anne, Georgian, Chippendale, Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton. The Amer- 
ican Colonial and Federal style adap- 
tions of these designs and their Amer- 
ican cabinetmakers are given and the 
Victorian and Chinese styles are also 
shown. The author advises the avoid- 
ance of the sensational and “change 
for the sake of change” or only for the 
desire to be different. 

The Complete Guide to Furni- 
ture Styles by Louise Boger. 
Charles Scribners Sons, New 
York 17. 742 by 10, 438 pages, 524 
illustrations. $15.00 
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Church Art 
(Continued from page 19) 


temporary religious art and promote 
its commissioning and purchase by 
churches and individuals.” The Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral of the 
Diocese of California are sponsoring 
the show. Assisting in the work of 
the exhibit is a committee of archi- 
tects, artists and interested laymen 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Thomas Fleming, III. 


Judges for the show are George 
Culler, director of the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art; Mark Adams, 
painter and tapestry designer; Dav- 
id Tolerton, sculptor; Herschel 
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HARTLAND AREA 


P. O. Box 53 Hartland, Michigan 





Chipp, on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California; and Victor Reis, 
artist in metal. 

Submission dates are March 11 
and 12. Entry blanks may be had by 
writing to Church Art Today, Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

The exhibit will coincide with the 
national convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Draft & Shuttle 
Guild 


The Draft and Shuttle Guild of 
New York, with members from 
many Long Island communities, is 
one of the newest as well as one of 
the most active guilds in the East— 
or perhaps anywhere else. It was or- 
ganized in 1956 but its roots are 
much older. 

In 1940, the Nassau County Home 
Extension Service under Miss 
Adelaide Barts, asked Miss Berta 
Frey to start a class in handweaving. 
Among her students was Mrs. Irene 
Francisco, a graduate of New York 
College for Teachers, who had also 
had two years of handweaving with 
Miss Kirsten Berglund. In 1941, 
when Miss Frey’s commitments 
would no longer permit her to con- 
tinue her teaching in the county, 
Mrs. Francisco took over and con- 
tinued yearly classes until she moved 
to Vermont in 1957. 

The Guild’s objectives are: to pro- 
vide a pleasant leisure time activity ; 
to execute good handweaving; to 
originate or adapt patterns to condi- 
tions of modern living; to preserve, 
in a small way, handweaving as a 
historical craft; and to interest oth- 
ers in the craft and share ideas. The 
Guild holds an exhibition every year 


(Continued on page 63) 


Above. Night stand cover, 8- 
harness Bronson, Mrs. Helen L. 
Walker. 


Below. Linen placemat by Mrs. 
Carbonara. 
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THIRTY-FIRST 
| ANNUAL SESSIONS 





SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 
SPRING SESSION: March 14—June 18, 1960 
SUMMER SESSIONS: June 20—July 9 
yond rovuy 30 - 
FALL SESSION: August 22—December 10 


Long and short courses in Hand Weaving, Pot- 
ne Se Overlay of elated 


Write the Registrar 
PENLAND Schoo! of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 


HARRIS 
TWEED 
WEAVING YARN 


from 
SCOTLAND 


Sample Cards 25c 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


BOX 123 e ISLIP e NEW YORK 


THE 
HAND WEAVERS 
STUDIO 


I have ten looms available for weavers 
to use on a weekly basis. The looms 
may be used in the Studio at any time 
during the day or evening. Week-ends 
and holidays included. No private or 
class instruction given. 








If anyone would like to form a Study 
Group or Workshop on a special subject 
please contact me by phone. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


791 Lexington Avenue New York 21 


TEmpleton 2-9580 
and 
TEmpleton 8-8831 
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Man-Made Fibers 
(Continued from page 31) 


us. 

Zefran, an acrylic, is predominant- 
ly used in apparel, either on its own 
or in blends. This is one fiber that 
can be blended successfully with lux- 
ury fibers like angora. 


Creslan, another acrylic, is used in 
a far wider range of fabrics including 
homefurnishings and carpets. This 
fiber has good dyeing properties. 

Kodel is a polyester, of the same 
family as Dacron and Terylene. Its 
principal use seems so far to be for 
wash-and-wear clothing. 

Polypropylene, an olefin produced 
by several firms, is a relative of poly- 
ethylene but differs in some proper- 
ties. It can be spun, crimped and tex- 
tured. At present it comes only pig- 
mented (solution-dyed) and is main- 
ly used for industrial fabrics and 
marine ropes. 

Corval and Topel are at present 
classified as rayons but the producers 
have applied for a new generic term 
and proposed lincron. These are 
cross-linked cellulose fibers with ex- 
ceptional dimensional stability. A 
great future is predicted for these 
fibers for application in fabrics which 
require frequent washings. 

High-wet-modulus cellulosics are 
at present classified as rayons but the 
producers are trying to get a differ- 
ent generic term established. This is 
probably one of the most important 
recent developments in the field of 
cellulosic fibers. They have good 
dimensional stability, and there is lit- 
tle progressive shrinkage during or 
after laundering. These fibers can be 
easily set. Under this heading belong 
Fiber 500, Fiber 40, and Fiber SM 
27. 

Avicron is a new rayon type. The 
main use at present is in piece-dyed 
floor coverings and bedspreads. The 
yarn comes in various denier per fila- 
ments and if these are combined in 
one fabric they give interesting ef- 
fects in color and crimp. This effect 
shows up when the fibers are cut and 
wetted. 

Ondule, recently renamed Ondu- 
lette, is a rayon, a random-slubbed 
continuous filament, in appearance 
somewhat similar to douppioni silk. 

Civona, another rayon, has been 
used mostly in millinery. It is a mon- 
ofilament with a flat ribbon - like 





Its New—for You 


A unique metallic in 36 inch lengths is 
now available for the first time to in- 
dividual handweavers and others interested 
in novelty yarns. 


GOLD STAR BULLION 


comes in 15 beautiful metallic colors and 
innumerable color combinations, in round, 
semi and hexagonal shapes. It is extremely 
pliable because of coiled hollow center 
construction. Different kinds can be com- 
bined by the weaver, with endless possi- 
bilities for creating designs in decorative 
fabrics. Assortment of 20 yards boxed, $2.65 
postpaid, or mail 35c¢ for samples to cover 
handling. 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 WEST 36th ST. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





cross section. It is now being tried 
for other applications and the results 
are promising. Strawn is a rayon with 
a strawlike appearance and good firm 
hand. Tyrex is a high-tenacity super- 
rayon used for tirecords. 

Various acetates have come on the 
market with highly specialized surface 
characteristics. It is not clear yet in 
which direction these will develop. 
More progress in this line has been 
made in Europe than here where 
some of these fibers are already in 
quantity production and very popular. 
We should hear a lot more about 
these in the future. 

Orlon Cantrece, an acrylic, is be- 
ing groomed as a basic thread for the 
texturised acrylics for the knitting in- 
dustry. It is supposed to look like 
silk in knitwear. 

Acrilan, another acrylic, is more 
and more used in carpeting. 

Dynel type 63, a modacrylic, is a 
high-shrink yarn, or rather fiber, es- 
pecially designed for bulking yarns. 

Vycron is another new polyester 
which is already becoming available. 
Teron, another fiber in this family, is 
expected to reach the market soon. 


Darvan, our nytril, is reputed to be 
the fiber with the lowest density. The 
tendency for lighter weight apparel 
indicates in which direction the de- 
velopment of this fiber’s use will go. 

There is one more thing to bear in 
mind. When you read the technical 
information put out by the various 
primary fiber producers you will read 
more and more frequently: . . . es- 
pecially designed for blending with 
... This reflects the tendency of the 
textile industry which we predicted 
long ago; namely, not to use these 
fibers by themselves but to blend 
two or more for the best results. 
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Kansas 
Designer-Craftsmen 


Prize winners in weaving in the 
sixth annual Kansas Designer Crafts- 
man show, at the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, were: Ann Hess, 
decorative flossa rug and woven up- 
holstery; Henry A. Hoffman, set of 
linens: Mrs. Gordon Macdonald, two 
pieces of apparel fabric; Lee Ann 
Myers, blue yardage; Frances Od- 
gers, flossa rug; and Rilla Mae 
Vickery, stuffer rug. Mrs. Florence 
Eastmead of America House, New 


York, judged the show. 





Draft & Shuttle 
(Continued from page 61) 








Above. Tray cloth, Mrs. Walker. 
Below. Upholstery, Mrs. Carbonara. 


Moasine Mohay, 
ORIGINAL 








me Pomdlilon, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 


SEDONA, ARIZONA 
invites you to learn how to weave in the beauti- 
Oak on red rock coun- 


vacation 
e available on rental basis 26 colored 
35 =~, slides entitled WARPING THE PLAIN 
BEAM METHOD. Ex tion included. Excellent 
a $4. plus postage. Advise date 
wa § 


LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





a 





JOIN OUR 
SPRING REFRESHER 
March 7 through April 30 


Excellent Equipment, Complete Coverage, 
Residential Studio 


East Berlin, Pa. 


Creative Crafts 





with a meeting to evaluate entries. 

Last year’s program was a work- 
shop conducted by Mrs. Olive Risch, 
instructor in weaving at one of the 
Long Island high schools and a mem- 
ber of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers. Members worked on sam- 
ples of the various weaves. Members 
provided the programs for one year’s 
semi-monthly meetings. Each se- 
lected her favorite phase of weaving, 
devoted considerable time to study 
and presented one program. 

One of the most active members 


is Mrs. Marie Carbonara of Man- 
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hasset who is constantly weaving for 
her home. The upholstery material 
illustrated here was woven for her 
dining room chairs. For warp she 
used 10/2 cotton, 30 ends per inch, 
sleyed double in a 15-dent reed. For 
weft she used silk (double), rayon 
for tabby, and nylon. The pattern is 
done in white on a cafe au lait back- 
ground. For the place mat she used 
fine ecru linen for warp set 24 to the 
inch and sleyed double in a 12-dent 
reed, and the same linen for weft. 
For the border heavier single linens 
in different weights were used. 
For the 8-harness Bronson night 
stand cover, Mrs. Helen L. Walker of 
Valley Stream used 20/2 natural cot- 


ton for warp and aqua floss for weft. 
She wove the tray cloth in 4-harness 
huck. By combining two reds _ she 
achieved a beautiful shade. For warp 
and weft she used 30/2 Morocco red 
cotton with shots of #5 Spanish red 
perle cotton. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


4, Myers Studio, Hartford, Conn. 6-9, 
David P. Hatch, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 11, 
57, Doris Clement, Macedon, N. Y., 13-15, 
50, Wade S. Galvin, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
14-15, 55, 20-21, 22-23, 26-27, 35-37, A Bur- 
ton Carnes, New York. 18-19, Russell 
Peithman, curator exhibits, Southern III. 
U., Carbindale. 33-34, U. of Neb. Art Gal- 
leries, Lincoln. 34, Calif. Louis Gross. 39- 
40, Hans Schoenich, West Allis, Wis. 51, 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C. 53, Wil- 
liam C. Rose, Rockland, Me. 


Statement of the ownership, management, and cir- 
culation required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 233) of Handweaver and Craftsman published 
quarterly, January, April, July, October at P. Oz 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1958. 1. The 
mames and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Ilandweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y.; editor, Mary Alice Smith; 
managing editor, Mary Alice Smith; business man- 
ager, Mary Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1, N. ¥. 2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owneis must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be 
given). Handweaver and Craftsman, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Stockholder owning 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock is: Mary 
Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other securi- 
ty holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amounts of bonds, mortgages. or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. Sworn to 
and subscribed before me this 26th day of September. 
1959. (Seal) 

Merris Shenker. Notary Public. State of New York. 
No. 41-8961400. (Term expires March 30, 1960.) 





NEW ADDRESS Loom Craft Studio, P.O. Box 
1775, Escondido, California. Mr. & Mrs. 
os January (formerly of Wilmington, 
Yhio). 


HANDBAGS. Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. Reasonable. Send 
stamped envelope. The Massies, Craftsmen, 
811 N.E. 80th St., Miami, Florida. 


ATTENTION WEAVERS’ GUILDS. Earn money for 
your treasury with sale of weaving station- 
ery. Stevens Press, Box 133, Exeter, N. H. 











HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
5 Tg FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—give make, weaving 
width please. OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 
0954, Lima, Ohio. 

NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 417 North 
State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Largest 
stock of Handweaving yarns in Midwest. 
Wood slats cut to any length. Price per 
pound: Bamboo, 85c, Basswood, $1.30, 
Mahogany, $2.20. Walnut, $3.00. Mosaic 
supplies. Learn Re-weaving by mail or in 
person. Ask us about it! , 


FOR SALE — Limited number, early edition, 
1929, “Handweaving” by Edith Huntington 
Snow and Laura L. Peasley. $1.25 a copy. 
Send checks or money orders to Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 

NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH HOMESPUN AND LINEN — 
$5.75 Ib. Samples 25c. Craft Shop, 448 So. 
Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, Calif. 

FOR SALE: 1) 60” Hammett loom, 4 treadles, 
automatic take-up and flying shuttle race. 
Price $65.00. 2) Handmade loom, hard 
maple, with an overhead beater, 40” Roger 
Millen type, 4 treadles, 4 new heddles, au- 
tomatic take-up and flying shuttle race. 
Price $95.00. Write W. A. Reilly, 82 Sut- 
ton Place, Needham, Massachusetts. 


GiLmorE Looms 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type. 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





POSITION AVAILABLE: Weaving Instructor in- 
terested in sharing skills with teenagers. 
Creative New England summer project. 
Shaker Village Work Group, Box 1149, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


HOBBY KNITTING MACHINE $6.50. Deluxe white 
Angora Yarn, 10 gram ball 85c, 8 balls 
$6.00. Carpenter’s, Water Street, Piqua, 
Ohio. 


“WEAVE OF THE MONTH” $1.00 per issue — 
$10.00 per year. 4 to 12 Harness patterns. 
Woven Swatches — Photographs. Heddle 
& Treadle, P.O. Box 5755, Milwaukie, Ore. 


WEAVING YARNS & SUPPLIES Standard White 
and Natural Novelties in Rayons and Cot- 
tons. Maypole, Bernat, Lily, Robison, 
D.M.C. Linens, Homespun Wools and 
Large selection of Novelties. Open Satur- 
day by Appointment Only. OREGON 
ARTS & CRAFTS SHOPPE, 2381 N.W. 
Flanders, Portland 10, Oregon. 


MARY MEIGS ATWATER RECIPE BOOK — Revised 
Edition. New handweaving patterns in- 
cluded. $8.00. Wheelwright Lithograph- 
ing Co., 975 So. West Temple, Salt Lake 
City 4, Utah. 


FOR SALE: 20/2 bleached linen, best quality. 
On tubes, $2.90 per lb. 2-ply cotton roving, 
natural, on skeins, $1.10 per Ib. Also nylon 
Taslan 800 denier, white, on skeins $3.00 
per lb. Assorted yarns also in stock. Gerry 
True Inc. 329 East 47th Street, New York 
17. 


MARIA MUNDAL weaving teacher, consultant. 
Shuttle weaving and tapestry, warping 
done. 129 Broadway, Huntington Station, 
Huntington, New York. 


SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, California 


SPINNING WHEELS—WEAVING SUPPLIES. Function- 
al spinning wheels, new and old. Complete 
line of weaving accessories: Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Bobbin winders, Swifts, 
etc. Write for price list. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 
SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 


MAKE MONEY weaving rugs at home for neigh- 
bors on $79.50 Union Loom. Thousands do- 
ing it. Booklet free. Union Loom Works, 
Dept. 6, Boonville, New York. 


WEAVERS’ BOOKPLATE — Artist designed, per- 
sonalize your books and magazines, 20 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Bernice Parsons, 18 Revere 
Street, Lexington, Mass. 


MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

WEAVING & KNITTING YARNS & SUPPLIES — Mi£ll- 
end lots Linen 6/1 $1.25 special. White 
nylon also Banlon 10c per oz. Oregon 
Woolen Mills, P.( ). Box 5755, Portland 22, 
Oregon. 


WANTED: Handweaver with 56 inch loom, 
15-dent reed, to work on wool, 50 inches 
finished. Mercer County Weavers, 242 
Russell Rd., Princeton, New Jersey. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Grant Hand Weaving Supply Co. 
295 W. Ist North, Provo, Utah 


Please send me more information on the 
Grant Plan for: 


Instructors 


Weaver's Guilds 
NSE ae EO ae en ee ER C2 
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TWO BRAND NEW GRANT PLANS FOR 1960 


e can you qualify as a Weaving Instructor? 


Our offices are flooded with requests from beginners asking us to direct them to someone 
who can teach them the wonderful art of hand weaving. We are in touch with many in- 
structors, but we need to know more. 


earn money in your Own Home... . 


Let us show you how to put your skill to practical use. If you are already an instructor 
or an experienced weaver send us your name and address and we'll show you how you can 
earn money in your own home in several easy ways under the Grant Plan. 


become eligible for Discounts... . 


Qualified instructors are eligible for discounts and commissions under the Grant Plan. Use 
the convenient clip-out coupon below. Write to us today. 


do you belong to a Weaver’s Guild? 


We are anxious to get in touch with the many Weaver’s Guilds in America and abroad. 
We have important information we would like to get into the hands of the presidents or 
corresponding secretaries of the various guilds as soon as possible. 


let us help your group raise money... . 


We can help your Guild raise money under the Grant Plan ... or we can save your 
members money through collective group rates. 


share our experience... . 


For several years now we've done extensive research in the art of hand weaving which 
resulted in the development of new equipment and accessories. Let us share our research 
information with your guild. Write for more information today. Use the convenient reply 
coupon on this page or write a letter or post card. 







buy WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 


(A division of Grant Enterprises) 
295 W. Ist North, Provo, Utah 


“America’s most complete service for hand weavers.” 


we 


Headquarters for Handweavers’ Supplies 


A large and complete stock ready for prompt ship- 
ment in any quantity. FREE price list. 


To be sure you always get the highest in quality, the 
newest in textures and the most fashionable colors 
in yarns and the very best in craftsmanship in looms 
and other equipment, join the thousands of happy, 
satishied weavers who have made Lily headquarters 
for all their weaving needs. 


Now ts the time to send in your yearly subscription 
for Lily's design and instruction bulletin, PRACTI- 
CAL WEAVING SUGGESTIONS — issued four 
times yearly for only $1.00. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY « Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








